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The dramatic story of a girl who rescued a priest 
from his chains of bigotry and death through her 
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liefs, of the poisonous weeds of mentalized religion, 
and the suppositional-opposite nature of evil and 
the methods of combating it. Its treatment of the 
questions of a “future state,” of death, matter, 
and the origin and destiny of the human mind 
is the most remarkable and successful ever em- 
bodied in a novel. Colored frontispiece, cloth, 
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Strange story of the proprietor of two saloons and 
a brewery saved from the curse of his own busi- 
ness. “It is to the liquor traffic what Uncle Tom's 
Cabin was to slavery.” Offers that sort of edu- 
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Edition Now Ready.) In this beautifully written 
treatise, composed by the author in the sun-kissed 
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of tuberculosis, hopeless of human aid, and de- 
nouncing God and man-made creeds, receives a 
new truth—and with it a mew sense of life. How 
this was accomplished is the vital message which 
this book has carried around the world to 
thousands of helpless, discouraged, sin-weary suf- 
ferers, becoming truly a “light shining in dark 
places.” Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage roc. 


THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
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knowledge of obsolete, war-causing be- | 


FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


SEVEN LEGS 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


By SAMUEL MURRAY 
NEARLY 75,000-MILE JOURNEY OVER 
FIVE CONTINENTS 


408 pp., 25 Illus., Map. Handsomely Printed 
and Bound. $2.50 Net. At Book Stores. 


31 Union Sq. West 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 
Reviewers Say :— 

“A valuable addition any library.”"— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Interesting information found on every 
page.”"—San Francisco Bulletin 

“Adventures are many, and his free and 
easy conversational style in relating them is 
charming.—Portland Oregonian. 

“Observations set down with engaging clear- 
ness.”"—Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 

“Like listening to an animated friend fresh 
from strange ports.”"—Boston Herald. 

“Packed with rich detail of what he saw and 
heard on five continents."—Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 

“Tells you .. . in a way that never bores.” 
—Cleveland Topics. 

“Free from the dryness which is often asso- 
ciated with extended travel descriptions.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 
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LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


One of the best ways to insure profitable service from your binder, is to 
exercise care in the selection of the firm which is to do your work. And this 
will probably lead you to Wagenvoord & Co. 


“Wagenccord 


Library Bookbinders ::  :: Lansing, Mich. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 
our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYIE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from. coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


WE make Library Bookbinding a 


Specialty and supervise all our 
work. 

Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 

Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charg- so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
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Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 

& Son rosive and ill-eme'ling inks and adhesives 
d HIGGINS INKS and 

revelation 


LIBRARY BINDERS ADHESIVES. “They will be a 


to . they are so sweet, clean, well 
you, they pat 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Lib-avy up, and withel so 
Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. aw 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs. 
Quick Deliveries Guaranteed 271 Niath St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for 
the 1920 A. L. A. conference at Colorado 
Springs for the first week in June. A post- 
conference trip to Estes Park and other at- 
tractive localities in the neighborhood is 
planned to follow. The midwinter meet- 
tings at Chicago will be resumed this 
year lasting over New Year’s day, from 
Wednesday, December 31st to Satur- 
day, January 3d. They will be es- 
pecially noteworthy because for the first 
time in its history the American Library 
Association will then be convened in special 
session of the general conference, that the 
revision of the Constitution as proposed by 
the Committee on Enlarged Program and 
passed upon by a special committee on re- 
vision, may have preliminary consideration, 
and that the Enlarged Program may be dis- 
cussed both in general purpose and in de- 
tail. The report of the Committee on En- 
larged Program was printed in full in the 
October number of the Liprary JouRNAL 
which unfortunately was held back by the 
printers’ strike in New York, except for 
a small part of the edition mailed to dis- 
tant subscribers in accordance with usual 
practice. The program should be considered 
most carefully by every member of the A. 
L. A. whether or not attendance at Chicago 
is possible and it will be well if those who 
cannot attend should express their opin- 
ions to the officials of the Association or 
to others who can be present. The larger 
the attendance the better will be the send- 
off for the peace program, whatever that 
may prove to be after full discussion, and 
it cannot be too strongly urged that every- 
one who can come will come. 


Tue draft for a new A. L, A. Constitu- 
tion as presented by the Committee on En- 
larged Program, has been passed upon and 
modified by the special committee on re- 


vision appointed by the Executive Board, 
and is printed in this issue, changes from 
the original draft as printed in the October 
number being given in italics. The 
Committee on Enlarged Program took 
the Constitution under consideration 
on the understanding that everything vitally 
connected with the future work of the As- 
sociation was within its scope, and its draft 
has in general been accepted by the special 
committee consisting of the President, past 
president and Secretary of the Association, 
who are especially familiar with the practi- 
cal working of Association methods. Two 
salient features are the concentration of the 
several committees and boards into a single 
representative board and the replacement 
of Council functions by reference of im- 
portant questions of library policy and prac- 
tice to the Executive Board and direct vote 
of the Association. The latter feature will 
probably receive the more discussion on the 
part of those familiar with the experience 
of A. L. A. Conferences. It is of good pur- 
pose in the intent to make the Association 
more democratic by obtaining the opinion 
of all members, and the tendency in recent 
Conferences to merge Council meetings in 
general sessions shows the same trend. On 
the other hand it is doubtful whether a small 
executive board or a haphazard session of 
the Association, particularly on the closing 
day when resolutions are usually presented, 
would be as effective in determining ques- 
tions of library policy as consideration by 
so fully and carefully representative a body 
as the Council has come to be. The council 
will be democratized by abandoning the pro- 
vision for five couneil-elected members each 
year, the entire ten yearly elections being by 
the Association; the question will naturally 
be raised whether five members thus elected 
will not suffice in addition to the ex-officio 
members and Past-president. There should 
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be much and careful discussion be- 
fore the new Constitution is adopted and it 
would be premature to go ahead on some 
of the proposed lines before the Association, 
after such discussion, has decided upon the 
wise course. 


AN impression seems to have been 
created, especially in the mid-West, that a 
removal of A. L. A. headquarters from Chi- 
cago to New York is an essential feature of 
the Enlarged Program and that there is to 
be a determined effort to bring this about. 
Aside from personal talk among members 
of the Association, especially those identi- 
fied with the Enlarged Program, as to the 
desirability of such a step, there is no foun- 
dation for this impression. We are au- 
thorized to say that there has been neither 
decision nor discussion toward that end 
either in the Committee on Enlarged Pro- 
gram or in the Executive Board. No gen- 
eral sentiment has been expressed in New 
York or in the East, we believe, in favor of 
such removal, which would be welcomed 
only in case it better served the purpose of 
the Association. There should not be any 
jealousy of locality either one way or the 
other, in the discussion which should be 
approached only with a view to the best 
interests of the Association. Everything 
connected with the Enlarged Program, and 
especially any question of removal of A. L. 
A. offices, will be thoroly discussed at the 
Chicago meeting, and it would be unfor- 
tunate indeed if there should be an impres- 
sion that this or that proposal was to 
be “jammed thru,” as the phrase goes, by 
any group within the Association. That 


has not been the way of the A. L. A., and 
we hope never will be. 


Tue New York situation as to salaries of 


library assistants naturally attracts attention, 
because it sets an example to other cities 
and to the country at large, which hitherto 
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has been a bad example. The Mayor 
had given welcome assurance that the 
Board of Estimate would give fair and 
friendly consideration to library needs, as 
well as to the needs of employees directly 
in the service of the city. Mayor Hylan 
had evidently seen the light, and the happy 
phrases in which he made his announce- 
ment are sympathetically descriptive of the 
usefulness of libraries in the great and 
mixed metropolis. He speaks of the branch 
libraries as potential “community centers 
for the acquisition of knowledge in a whole- 
some way,” and “lighthouses drawing the 
people to ideals of cleaner living and show- 
ing forth advantages that make for social 
betterment, stimulating the young man and 
woman to improve their condition in life.” 
The Board of Estimate has responded by a 
substantial increase in the appropriations 
for the several library systems beyond those 
of previous years, but, unfortunately, it has 
cut the library budgets seriously in respect 
to salary increases and has limited the in- 
crease in the initial salaries of the lowest 
grades to 20 per cent, making them $66 per 
month, or $792 per year in old New York, 
and $60 per month, or $720 per year, in 
Brooklyn and Queens. This is sadly in- 
sufficient even in comparison with library 
salaries elsewhere, and still more in com- 
parison with those of stenographers and 
clerks. Incidentally, it should be recorded 
that the Federation of Women’s Clubs, en- 
dorsed by a large majority, the report of 
its special committee on the New York 
Public Library system, which gave high 
credit to the administration of the library, 
expressed the opinion that it should remain 
under its own civil service methods, and 
urged the Board of Estimate to provide for 
liberal salaries. 


MEANWHILE there is a decided trend 
thruout the country in favor of better sal- 
aries. Forward-looking Cleveland, which 
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has happily continued Mr. Brett's substan- 
tial salary to his woman successor, Miss 
Eastman, has made the initial salary in the 
lowest grade what the maximum salary in 
the graded service had previously been, so 
that Cleveland library assistants are now 
paid from $900 to $1500, with an actual 
average of $1141. A hearing was given in 
Washington by the Reclassification Com- 
mission in respect to staff salaries both in 
the Library of Congress and the Public Li- 
brary, Dr. Putnam, as president of the Dis- 
trict Library Association, presenting a care- 
ful brief as to facts and figures. The spe- 
cific suggestions as to library salaries were 
made as sealed proposals, that there might 
be independent consideration of relative 
salaries without prejudice from one side or 
the other, and the Reclassification Com- 
mission has wisely taken the hint and asked 
that all specific proposals should be present- 
ed in this way. This is a useful method of 
avoiding altercation and gives the Com- 
mission better opportunity for reaching fair 
results. The proposed nomenclature in the 
Public Library at Washington, of which 
there was criticism, has been changed from 
Senior and Junior Librarians to Senior and 
Junior Library Assistants with Library 
Aids, as the designation for the lowest 
grade of the classified service—an innova- 
tion of interest. 


Tue useful work which Miss Guerrier has 
so successfully initiated in what was called 
the National Library Service will be con- 
tinued under the better name of the Library 
Inforrmation Service should the Bill which 
has been favorably reported by the Educa- 
tion Committee of both Senate and House 
become law. This service is intended to 
give all libraries, not least those of uni- 
versities and schools, all available infor- 
mation that can be gathered at Washing- 
ton in respect to the nation’s business, not 
alone thru publications of the several 
departments but also thru telephone or other 


personal inquiry. The bureau will natural- 
ly be part of the new Department of Edu- 
cation, should that be separated from the 
Department of the Interior and become of 
equal rank in the government with the other 
great departments, as should be the case. 
Pending the passage of the Bill for the 
larger purpose, the service has no means of 
subsistence during the present fiscal year 
and the prompt passage of the special bill 
should therefore be urged. The work of 
this service is quite distinct from that of 
the office of Superintendent of Documents, 
both in scope and purpose and the proposal 
for its establishment carries no reflection 
whatever upon that office. 


THE present issue of the Liprary Jour- 
NAL has been delayed by the printing 
strikes in New York, which caused some 
200 periodicals to suspend publication. The 
early fall developed strikes of great magni- 
tude all over the country, and New York 
became a hotbed of local strikes, among 
which that of the printers was the most 
peculiar. As stated in the circular letter 
promptly sent to our subscribers, explain- 
ing that the October issue was but partly 
off the press when the strike occurred, the 
outbreak was made in disregard of the in- 
ternational unions, of which the New York 
unions were a part, which had agreed with 
the Printers’ League for the adoption in 
May, 1921, of a 44 hour week. The local 
printers demanded that the 44 hour week 
should be put in operation at once and de- 
clined arbitration on that point; and they 
also insisted upon higher wages without 
waiting arbitration. The pressmen and feed- 
ers unions had already become “outlaw 
unions” thru the withdrawal of their charters 
by the international union, and Typographi- 
cal Union No. 6, the New York Union of 
compositors and one of the leading labor or- 
ganizations of the country, refused arbitra- 
tion on the 44 hour week, and many of its 
members “took a vacation,” a new phrase for 
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a walkout, by way of a sympathetic strike. 
The “vacationers” were formally ordered 
back by their own union, but it seemed not 
to be expected that the order would be 
obeyed. The employing printers and book 
publishers were not only between the “deil 
andi the deep sea,” but had a three-cornered 
complication to face, im the tangle between 
the local unions and the vacationers of “Big 
Six.” The executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor stood by the inter- 
national authorities in their conflict with the 
local unions. This made confusion worse 
confounded, resulting in the stopping of the 
issue of periodicals and causing the post- 
ponement of many books announced for the 
fall. In other words, the strike has proved 
a food strike against the libraries and other 
consumers of reading. Possibly the out- 
come of this complicated labor entangle- 
ment may be a decided trend toward the 
open shop, and library staff organizations 
will scarcely be encouraged to unionize 
themselves. 


Anprew Carneciz had rounded up his 
library benefactions long before his death 
by providing for library extension and other 
good purposes th1u the several organizations 
which he had created and endowed. Chief 
among these is the Carnegie Corporation of 
which James Bertram, for so many years 
Mr. Cagnegie’s trusted secretary, has been 
the active secretary since its organization. 
To this Mr. Carnegie had set apart at least 
$125,000,000 in all, under a wide charter 
which provided not only for libraries but 
for many other fields of altruistic endeavor 
cognate with library work. Previous to its 
orgartization Mr. Carnegie had already de- 
voted more than $57,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of library buildings chiefly in the 
United States and Canada but also in Great 
Britain and im other parts of the world. Be- 
sides this he had given $10,000,000 to the 
United Kingdom Trust at Dunfermline, his 
birthplace im Scotland, ‘fer libraries 
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and other altruistic purposes. To 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, which deals with 
the pensions he provided for college pro- 
fessors, he gave a fund of over $29,000,000 ; 
to the Carmegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace he made another large gift 
of $10,000,000. In his home city, to the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh and the 
cognate institutions at Allegheny City he 
had given in all above $26,000,000. Among 
his lesser gifts were the $100,000 endow- 
ment fund for the A. L. A., and the gift 
of the rooms in the Carnegie Music Hall ex- 
tension occupied by the Author’s Club, 
which he gave despite the protest of coun- 
sel that such a gift would form an unprece- 
dented complication in real estate. It seems 
probable that his total gifts reached $350,- 
000,000, the great bulk of his immense for- 
tune. All of his giving was planned with 
great forethought for its ultimate as 
well as its immediate usefulness. Thus, 
Mr. Carnegie’s monuments, beyond those 
of any man in the present or past, con- 
sist in library buildings the world over,many 
of monumental character, and in _per- 
manent funds, which will continue his good 
works for generations to come. No more 
can or need be said, except that his per- 
sonal geniality and his keen interest in the 
public causes with which he had identified 
himself make his memory very dear to 
friends and associates. There will shortly 
be published, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, a modest volume, which was in pre- 
paration before his death, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. S. N. D. North, scheduling and 
illustrating his various benefactions. It may 
be hoped and expected that this volume will 
be sent to all the libraries which are monu- 
ments of Mr. Carnegie’s direct generosity, 
as well as to the great libraries of record. 
No more extraordinary example of the de- 
velopment of a man of power and influence 
can find place on library shelves. 
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LAYING OUR COURSE* 


By Apam Stroum, Librarian, Detroit Public Library 


One of the most original American war 
posters appearing during the Victory 
Loan campaign was the figure of an 
American workman in the American uni- 
form of democracy, namely, overalls. His 
posture was one of natural ease and un- 
conscious strength; his face was likable 
with its clear lines, its frank and good 
natured expression—the graces of the self 
respecting, self reliant and level headed 
workman. His greeting was the spontane- 
ous, hearty: “Sure! We'll finish the 
job.” 

That is our motto. 
task! Let us “dig.” 

The motive power back of our “En- 
larged Program” is our devotion to the 
service of promoting and stimulating 
sound public thinking, guiding mental and 
physical energy into fruitful channels and 
releasing noble impulses and sympathies 
for their application in human relations. 

The welfare and public recognition of 
the American Library Association are of 


Let us finish our 


very incidental consideration in our pro- 


posed enlarged activities. Indeed, we will 
fail altogether, as we deserve to do, if we 
exploit ourselves or turn our resources, 
our service records, our professional cred- 
its toward selfish ends. We must not be 
found among the profiteers. Our ranks 
must be made up of men and women faith- 
ful but not famous. 

Within our special field of public ser- 
vice certain facts have been vividly re- 
corded during the past two years of our 
country’s share in the world conflict. We 
realize as never before that the order 
and liberty of the world must rest upon 
intellectual and moral principles that are 
the fruit of human experience and that we 
must beware of doctrines superimposed by 
those in power for selfish ends. The 
masses of the people must have freedom 
and ample opportunity to learn the errors 
and blessings of our modern civilization 
by unrestricted access to the records of 


Paper read at the autumn meeting North Dakota 
Library Association. 


this civilization. The sanity of public 
opinion, the safety of public instinct de- 
pend upon the opportunity of the individ- 
ual to form his own independent judg- 
ment. 

The high purpose of our war service 
was that of inducing the men to read and 
to furnish generous facilities for independ- 
ent study and unrestrained mental activ- 
ity. We desired them to know the front 
line of human advance in political organi- 
zation, in social amenities, in industrial effi- 
ciency, in business principles and national 
character, so that they would be ready for 
action, girded with that self confidence 
that is bred in an intelligent, self de- 
veloped mind. We thereby aroused in 
many a desire to learn, to know, to be 
equipped for a participation in the happy 
fulfillment of better things, and to find 
comfort and renewed vigor in worthy and 
happy products of the human mind. 

In thus bringing to camp our kit bags 
with the experience and ideas we had ac- 
cumulated in our years of labor as com- 
munity servants, we also quickly learned 
how circumscribed our circle of useful- 
ness had been in the days of yore back 
home, how localized our outlook, how 
self centered our policy, how fastidious 
our self indulgence, how anxious we had 
been to please rather than to share. We 
arrived as solemn librarians and gradu- 
ated into sympathetic mess sergeants 
serving out books, and we set the tables 
without the red tape of 3 x § place cards 
or A. L. A. Booklist napkins to protect the 
innocents. 

While mindful of our responsibility we 
also realized the paramount obligations of 
meeting the needs that were so pressing, 
the unsophisticated wants that were pre- 
sented in such good faith and often with 
diffidence. We had to meet them on their 
own level, nobody was to go away hungry, 
even if there were only hash to serve. 
This was a service out of the good heart 
of America who surely loves the common 
man, and especially loved the private en- 
listing for democracy in 1917. 
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Before long there was borne upon us 
the humiliating fact that the mental stores 
of our young fighting manhood were as 
scanty as our military munitions; that in 
spite of our free education and our sta- 
tistics of ever increasing home circulation 
of library books, a large portion of our 
citizenship had lived without such means 
of self education as books, largely because 
we had failed to reach them. We had 
preached but we had not practiced; we 
had never been among them on equal 
terms of working the thing out together. 
We were both the poorer for it. 

During the past two years we, in the 
company of these young men and officers 
of all ages, have been in training. We 
are emerging from a two years’ library 
school. We have received a certificate of 
service from authorities in charge that is 
generous in acknowledgement and good 
will. Thousands of young Americans may 
remember their khaki days with kindly 
appreciation of the lift that the camp li- 
brarians gave them in days of stress and 
drab monotony. The men and women 
of library war service will go forward in 
their future task with humble hearts for 
the great privilege that was theirs and a 
consciousness of how short was our pro- 
fessional reach in the past and how much 
remains to be done. Our discharge pap- 
ers are not to be used for noisy pride— 
we have been chastened and we have been 
cleansed in that spirit of service that 
reckons not the cost and will not be 
denied. 

This new understanding of new trails 
to explore, of giving service in quarters 
heretofore neglected is the propulsive 
force moving the special committee in its 
program of national service in peace time. 
But its realization is not within the power 
of any select group of librarians. Now 
as before, we are “all in it,” and must 
help with a will. Some may be more 
actively enlisted than others, but we all 
belong to the A. L. A. Reserve Corps, 
ready to respond. 

In scrutinizing the various activities 
listed by the committee we find the first 
part of the program devoted to the con- 
sideration of the aftermath of the war, 
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the healing processes and the lights of the 
“rovers” in the federal service. It is 
unthinkable that we should ignore this 
opportunity or allow anybody to displace 
us. We will see it thru. 

The second part touches more intimate- 
ly the status of our profession as a nation- 
al organization. Above everything else it 
concerns itself with the auditing of our 
credit sheet. What has actually been 
accomplished during the past four de- 
cades? Are our methods sound; are we 
workers competent to take on the larger 
task, now on the verge of being assumed 
by our organization? It takes something 
beside sentiment and good will to succeed. 
We may gaily enter upon this new adven- 
ture, but unless we adopt and adhere 
rigidly to fixed specifications of profes- 
sional competency, unless we all feel as 
one as to the objectives we have in mind, 
the strategy to be adopted, and are will- 
ing to work under united leadership, our 
taking the field will be futile, we will be 
moving but not advancing, and our or- 
ganization will be discredited. 

Our right to co-operate and associate 
ourselves with other bodies, organized 
for intellectual welfare, will depend upon 
credentials of our fitness to serve. If 
we are to help in molding the citizenship 
of our country we should have a proven 
knowledge of the growth of our social 
system and institutions. In short, our 
usefulness in the future depends upon 
ascertaining the facts of our own past. 
We are under its influence and we de- 
sire to know if the structure we have 
erected is sound. This the committee 
proposes to establish, and nothing could 
be more timely, more essential, before we 
get into action. 

In an inarticulated degree the commit- 
tee has no doubt also had in mind the 
need of keeping alive the fires kindled 
during the war, of nourishing the spirit 
of generosity and humanity born in the 
days of suffering. 

Possibly our own sacrifice was but a 
passing shadow. We had the full measure 
of its glory without the full benefit of a 
great sorrow. At any rate night has fall- 
en on some of our best hopes. We are 
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hungry. Humanity is starving. With the 
soul of millions steeped in bitter mem- 
ories, that it is in the better nature to 
forget, the moral stamina of other mil- 
lions is deteriorating thru economic raids 
upon national prosperity, class intolerance 
and distrust, hero worship and national 
egotism. 

These are days crowded with ideas and 
loud self assertiveness. America, like the 
rest of the world, swarms with racial 
groups, causes, creeds and credulities— 
religious, political, economic, social—and 
with organizations for booming them. 
All the more necessary it is to rally the 
the loyal forces of the nation to the calm 
investigation and solution of the problems 
of modern statecraft, industry and ethics, 
and harvest the fruit of human experi- 
ence as we approach the swift transfor- 
mations of modern society. We must 
help in creating a rational, consistent, wise 
public opinion. It is on that the destiny 
of our republic will rest and not on move- 
ments or dogmas. We must mobilize our 
full energy, intelligence and sympathy to- 
ward creating a state of mind by which 
we shall all become more clear as to our 


condition, our powers, our duties towards 


our fellows, our true happiness, by which 
we may make ourselves better citizens 
and better men. 

The world is aware of our vast material 
and moral resources. It looks to America 
for initiative, for leadership. Are we 
prepared? Are we worthy? 

Altruism and self satisfaction are not 
going to heal the mangled body of hu- 
manity. The only leadership which can 
possibly promote human advancement is 
that of sound knowledge, liberal ideas 
and moral integrity. We must know the 
history, customs and points of view of the 
peoples we are willing to help; we must 
know the history of civilization past and 
present. We must know our own institu- 
tions; our intelligence must be equal to 
the great questions confronting us; above 
everything else we must know how to 
govern ourselves. This is the concern and 
responsibility of the individual and not 
the function of mere government. We 
must study if we are to fit ourselves for 
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the exercise of this great power. It will 
be a test of the efficacy of popular educa- 
tion and it devolves upon us to make 
knowledge available to the people of 
America in a systematic, productive way. 

The new grouping of nations, the grop- 
ing yearnings and released power of hu- 
man masses make us realize that these 
are days of immeasurable possibilities. 


In our desire and anxiety to erect a 
stable structure of peace where our na- 
tional honor will be safe, we must make 
our promises good, our articles of faith 
binding. Our national safety must rest 
on principles that not only in our own 
history but in the annals of mankind have 
promoted civilization and the arts of life. 
The American democracy was launched 
and has prospered upon ideals of freedom 
and good citizenship which in their work- 
ings show a sum total of steadily growing 
wisdom and sense of responsibility of 
our people. True, we commit mistakes, 
there is an occasional state of confusion 
with many contradictory tendencies but 
we are not discouraged because we have 
learned by now that “in a condition of 
real freedom man manifests himself not 
as he ought to be, but as he is, with all 
his bad as well as his good qualities, in- 
stincts, and impulses; with all his at- 
tributes of strength as well as all his 
weaknesses.” 

Our hope is that with human intelli- 
gence maintained at a safe level, victories 
of virtue, enlightenment and progress will 
be achieved, not by some superimposed 
power but by the people themselves. The 
process may be slow and bewildering but 
its precipitations determine the vitality 
of our democracy and our pride therein. 

Civilization moves eternally in cycles. 
The best human efforts have produced 
from time to time a “new order of 
things”; this structure is in turn swept 
away by a new system of institutions, by 
the creation of new wants, new doctrines, 
and so human society is forever recon- 
structed. Is it presumptuous to submit 
that America passed thru its 
Greek period of national growth? We 
have, as did the Greeks, thrown off the 
tyranny of custom, caste, and kingcraft. 
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We have laid new foundations of right 
and wrong for a nation where men shall 
not be masters and slaves, but equal 
brothers; we dare think freely, we have 
even taken our share in crushing and 
shattering the power of a foreign host 
that swept down cruelly upon peaceful 
civilization. We have given our allegiance 
to old ideals that touch the elemental in 
life, a social philosophy of human rela- 
tions, subtle yet defined. 

Are we now on the threshold of the 
Roman period of our national existence, 
a stable government of justice and peace 
supported by all? The Roman ideal was 
law. They established unity and order 
and the true greatness of the Roman was 
“his devotion to the social body, his sense 
of self-surrender to country, a duty to 
which claims of family and individual 
were implicitly to yield and the fulfill- 
ment of which was the only reward and 
happiness a true citizen could need. This 
was the greatness, not of a few leading 
characters, but of an entire people during 
many generations. 

“The Roman state did not give merely 


Increased interest in getting library trus- 
tees and librarians to recognize their mu- 
tual obligations and mutual opportunities is 
becoming apparent. This is an encourag- 
ing sign. It is an indication that all who 
are interested in or responsible for the suc- 
cess of libraries must be called upon to do 
their respective shares in bring about the 
highest state of library development. The 
anxiety which is sometimes apparent on 
the part of librarians both when trustees 
neglect their duty or when they perform 
it unwisely, indicates also that much is still 
left to be desired in many places in the 
relations between these two parties respon- 
sible for.the successful conduct of the li- 
brary. 

In this day of cosmic restlessness most of 
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THE RELATION OF THE LIBRARY TO THE TRUSTEE* 


By Frank K. Watrter, Librarian, General Motors Corporation, Detroit 
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examples of heroes—it was formed of 
heroes; nor were they less marked by 
their sense of obedience, submission to 
rightful authority where the interest of 
the state required it, submission to law 
and order.” 

From the Romans we have received the 
elements of our political life, they have 
left us the richest record of public duty, 
heroism and self-sacrifice. 

They are our ancestors in the human 
family of generations struggling for the 
world’s civilization. May we dedicate 
ourselves to be their worthy descendants. 
Let us be constructive, let us deal with 
justice and cultivate a deep social spirit. 
Bound together into the same service for 
our common country, we can with pride 
and confidence believe in its great destiny. 
We will then be qualified to direct the 
fortunes of other races because we have 
learned the fundamentals of patriotism, 
the higher commands of human duty. 
We may then be worthy of being among 
the leaders of nations. 

Let us hoist our pennant and lay our 
course with that noble purpose in view. 


us are more or less impatient at attempts 
to define situations or to formulate stand- 
ards. There can be little question that this 
unwillingness to approve anything which 
seems to limit our activities is responsible 
for many of the destructive tendencies 
which have arisen in all lines of social, 
economic and educational endeavor. A cer- 
tain amount of divine discontent is neces- 
sary to progress. Too much discontent or 
even a small amount of discontent in the 
wrong place may be a serious obstacle. It 
is probable that much of the failure of li- 
brarian and trustee to work together for 
the common good of the library is largely 
the result of ignorance or misconception of 
their implied duties. 

Trustee and librarian alike should remem- 
ber what a trusteeship really means. It 
is interesting to trace the idea of “a trust” 
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thru the various phrases of our law from 
Roman times to the present.** In every 
period, the idea of responsibility is upper- 
most. It has been summarized as follows: 
“A trustee, in the widest meaning of the 
term may be defined to be a person in 
whom some state, interest or power in or 
affecting property of any description is 
vested for the benefit of another.” (Ameri- 
can and English Ency. of Law ad ed. v. 28, 
28,859) This holds true whether the trus- 
tee acts in the interest of a widow or orphan 
to prevent loss or waste of their estate; 
whether he be a bank director to whom are 
entrusted the funds of a community, wheth- 
er he be on the board of control of a hospi- 
tal or other charitable institution; or wheth- 
er he be a school trustee or a member of a 
library board. The obligation in all cases 
is two-fold: on the one hand to promote ac- 
tively the interests of the person or insti- 
tution he serves and on the other to as- 
sume responsibility for the misuse of the 
funds or the opportunities for service af- 
forded by the particular thing he holds in 
trust. 

If this were realized by public and trus- 
tee alike there would be little difficulty as to 
the personnel of library boards. Banks and 
business corporations do not willingly allow 
their control to pass into the hands of in- 
competents. The result of any such policy 
can be so easily forecast that the market 
will at once show what the stockholders and 
the rest of the interested public think of 
it. Unfortunately, in the case of educa- 
tional and social service institutions the- 
damage which almost inevitably follows the 
selection of unsuitable trustees is less easily 
seen by the average man. Some years ago, 
a leading New York newspaper represented 
a ward leader as saying to his district 
leader, “I don’t know what job to give 
Clancey. I tried to get him in as messenger 
at the City Hall, but he can’t read enough 
to deliver the messages.” “That’s all 
right” replied the district boss, “Put him on 
the Board of Education.” 

In this callousness to public interest, in 
the low moral standards which even yet 
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taint our politics and im the false idea of 
democracy which looks on public position 
as a “job” instead of a public trust lie the 
weakness of many boards of trustees of 
public institutions. Libraries are not alone 
in being hampered by indifferent and in- 
competent trustees. In fact, the civic spirit 
and intelligence in the case of library trus- 
tees is probably higher than the average. 


It is doubtful whether the alleged indif- 
ference of library trustees, as evidenced by 
their non-attendance of library meetings is 
worse than in the case of other educational 
or public service institutions. One will 
look in vain for many trustees of hospitals 
at a medical convention, or for school trus- 
tees at a meeting of the National Education 
Association or for college trustees at a 
meeting of the Association of University 
Professors or a meeting of the American 
Mathematical Society. Perhaps the pro- 
gram of the library meeting is at fault quite 
as much as the trustees. 

When he accepts his office the library 
trustee by implication becomes a legislator 
for the library in as far as its general man- 
agement is not controlled by local ordin- 
ances or state law. Since the material prop- 
erty of the library is also involved in his 
trust, he becomes responsible for its safe 
keeping and its proper use. Since the use- 
fulness of the library is its chief, if not its 
sole excuse for existence, the trustee is 
under obligation to promote its usefulness 
and to see that it is adequately supplied 
with funds. 

Obviously, a man of affairs or a woman 
of wide social interests, such as the library 
trustee ought to be, cannot usually give to 
his trusteeship as much time as would be 
necessary to conduct in person even a sma!! 
part of the average library’s normal activi- 
ties. He would not expect to do so in busi- 
ness. He should therefore delegate his 
work by selecting a suitable librarian as 
the chief executor. 

In many articles on library work, the se- 
lection of a librarian is considered the chief 
duty of the trustee. Many librarians are 
inclined to claim it the only duty of the li- 
brary board aside from raising library funds. 
The librarian more than the trustee, should 
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directly conduct the library, initiate li- 
brary policy, subject to the approval of 
the trustees, and be the principal factor in 
the selection of the staff. 

“The function of the trustees is legislat- 
ive, that of the librarian administrative” 
says Melvil Dewey. “The librarian has no 
right to ask the trustees to let him do as 
he pleases, nor have the trustees the right 
to usurp executive functions.” 

Many would question the statement that 
the trustees have not the right to assume 
executive functions. Few would question 
the wisdom of their leaving most of such 
functions to the librarian. If, however, non- 
participation in library affairs arises from 
the trustees’ indifference it is a misfortune 
to the librarian as well as to the library. 
Frequent meetings of a library board do not 
necessarily mean lack of confidence in the 
librarian tho they may mean it. It has 
for many years been an opinion rather gen- 
erally held, that the trustees of one of the 
best known libraries of the country had vir- 
tually limited the librarian to the functions 
of a highly paid secretary with little power 
either in planning or executing policies in- 
volving anything but minor details. This 
attitude was prompted by neither malice nor 
ignorance. It was a survival of the early 
days of the library when the minority of 
the community, not the majority, was inter- 
ested in its use and when the reading tastes 
of its readers were homogeneous enough so 
that the popularity of any book or class of 
books could with considerable accuracy be 
forecast by a library board of cultured citi- 
zens. The trustees failed to recognize the 
fact that a large library of to-day has many 
activities and many problems unknown to 
the library fathers of 1876 and that com- 
mittee government in an institution of this 
type is as inadequate and antiquated as a 
general town-meeting would be as a legis- 
lative to-day for a city of a half-million or 
more people. Frequent formal meetings of 
trustees are not always essential. The li- 


brarian of one of the best administered 
moderate-sized libraries in the country sel- 
dom has more than three or four board 
meetings a year, except when emergency 
arises. 


This does not mean indifference in 
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the trustees or arbitrary action on the part 
of the librarian, quite the contrary. The 
city is small enough for each trustee to see 
city conditions as a whole and the board is 
accessible enough for the librarian to see 
the trustees and to get committee action in- 
dividually when questions arise which re- 
quire reference to the library board. She 
does not bother her board with non-essen- 
tials, even tho she realizes that the trustees 
in the last analysis are the responsible par- 
ties by whom her own powers are dele- 
gated. The trustees for their part have 
all confidence that any real problem will be 
submitted to them for action and they have 
little or no inclination to meddle as long 
as things go well. 

It is well to remember that there are two 
aspects to the case. The trustee may be a 
busybody but it sometimes happens that the 
librarian is supersensitive. Inability to ac- 
cept criticism gracefully is quite as likely 
to be a weakness of the able executive as of 
the mediocre or incompetent. Highminded- 
ness and undue sensitiveness may easily go 
together; but the librarian who is afraid 
to submit his actions to official scrut- 
iny is not in a_ healthy professional 
condition. The library whose trustees 
are not willing to allow the librarian 
freedom within limits which imply re- 
sponsibilities for results instead of methods 
is not one to be desired by the live librarian. 


It may perhaps simplify the matter some- 
what to consider it an application of the 
Golden Rule. The trustees delegate to th« 
librarian certain duties which imply initia- 
tive. Initiative of any kind is impossible 
without freedom of action sufficient to do 
the duty adequately. To accomplish his 
duty, the librarian (unless he or she be the 
entire library staff) must have assistants to 
whom certain duties must be assigned. 
This implies a measure of freedom on the 
part of the assistant, but no librarian would 
be willing to tolerate an assistant who 
would demand immunity from supervision 
or criticism. On the other hand, no li- 
brarian who insists on keeping in his own 
hands all details of the library management 
and of making his assistants mere personal 
messengers can expect to build up a com- 
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petent staff or to keep in his service any but 
the incapable, the spiritless, or those whom 
domestic ties keep in their home town. 

In several lines it becomes the librarian’s 
duty to make the trustee directly respon- 
sible. In the first place, the trustees are 
legal custodians of all library assets and are 
held responsible for library deficits. All 
general matters of finance must therefore 
be approved by them. They should invest 
the library funds. They should lead in all 
campaigns for increased appropriations or 
other means of financial support. The li- 
brarian should, of course, be expected to 
submit to them regular budgets and should 
be allowed reasonable discretion in the dis- 
position of funds. He may even appear, as 
the boards accredited representative, before 
city councils or other bodies. Nevertheless, 
as a direct beneficiary, he is seldom in as 
good a position to make an effective appeal 
for library support as the trustees are. 
They are, in theory at least, working in the 
interests of others rather than for them- 
selves. Moreover, as repfesentative of dif- 
ferent interests, they may be supposed to 
be able collectively to exert more influence 
than an individual could. 

In the second place, the trustees should be 
fully informed of any change in library pol- 
icy and their official consent obtained before 
any radical change is inaugurated. If a 
librarian does not possess the confidence of 
his board enough to secure its approval of 
his projects, it will avail him nothing to try 
to force thru his project without their ap- 
proval. Even tho the board be mistaken, it 
may be wisdom and not cowardly compro- 
mise to withhold his reforms until he has 
convinced those with whom his official rela- 
tions should be the closest. If he insists on 
his own course, he must remember that 
power and penalty for misuse of power us- 
ually go pretty close together and he mu“ 
be willing to take the consequences. Ajax 
defied the lightning. He furnished a 
theme for artists, sculptors and poets tut 
you remember what his net result was. 

The amount of detail which should be 
brought before a board will not be the 
same in any two cases. Indeed, it may vary 
greatly at different times in the same place. 
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In several cities and towns in an adjacent 
state the purchase of a stepladder or a 
broom must be approved by the trustees and 
their formal action on the critical matter 
solemnly submitted in a printed report to 
the sovereign voters. In larger places, mat- 
ters directly submitted to the trustees are 
confined to important general policies or 
to the detail which is temporarily import- 
ant. In the small town it is often an ad- 
vantage to have the selection of books pur- 
chased by the library directly supervised in 
detail by the trustees. In the city of even 
moderate size, such a policy is usually ques- 
tionable, while in the few large cities in 
which it has been tried, it has proved a ser- 
ious handicap to the general effectiveness 
of the library. In this matter of selecting 
questions for consideration by the board. 
common sense rather than a rule is re- 
quired. It is, after all, primarily a question 
of personality and only secondarily one of 
training and experience. 


The moral support the right kind of a 
library board can give a library and its li- 
brarian can scarcely be overestimated. Re- 
grettable and humiliating as that fact may 


be, in relatively few communities has the 


library intrenched itself so strongly that the 
librarian can safely ignore any legitimate 
means of support. The library board is the 
stabilizing force on which the library ought 
to depend in emergencies. The popular 
confidence which may be promoted by a 
board which is broadminded and acting in 
the public interest is illustrated in the fo! 
lowing excerpt from the Report on Re- 
trenchment and Reorganization in the Sta’ 
Government of New York, which has jus: 
been made public. In its section on “Th: 
Department of Education” the report 
states: “It will be noted that the recommen- 
dation for retaining a large Board of Re- 
gents elected by the Legislature as the head 
of the Education Department is an excep- 
tion to the principles laid down at the be- 
ginning of this report. These principles 
would provide that the educational system 
of the State in order to be responsible and 
responsive to the people should be under 
the direction and supervision of one man 
appointed by and subject to removal by the 
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Governer. This is the ultimate organiza- 
tion toward which the State should aim. 
However, we have had to take into con- 
sideration the fact that there is thruout the 
State a very strong conviction that the pres- 
ent administration of the department of 
the Board of Regents is successful and that 
a high type of citizen has been elected to 
membership in the Board. There is also a 
strong feeling on the part of a large per- 
centage of the people of the State that dis- 
trict representation in the administration of 
the Department of Education is absolutely 
necessary. An attempt to change the Con- 
stitution or manner of election of the Board 
at this time, would jeopardize the program 
for reorganization of the Department and 


. of local education.” 


This should be the aim of the library 
board: to gain so much public confidence 
that “ripper legislation” and real reform 
would alike hesitate to abolish it or to limit 
its legitimate official functions. 

In every case, intelligent action on the 
part of the board implies an intelligent 
grasp of library matters. In most cases 
this must be gained second-hand from the 
librarian. He may educate the board thru 
personal talks as individual problems arise, 
thru prompt transmittal of information re- 
garding the work of the library and by his 
attitude at board meetings, at which he 
should always be present. This campaign 
of education for library trustees must be 
persistent but inconspicuous. It must never 
be apparent that the librarian deliberately 
is educating his board. He must simply 
keep them exposed to information on 
library topics. His procedure must be in- 
fection or contagion and not direct medi- 
cation or inoculation, and this will require 
interest and knowledge on the part of the 
librarian himself. 

All of the previous considerations have 
been based on the assumption that the li- 
brary trustee realizes his responsibility, that 
he is interested in library matters, that he 
is intelligent enough to judge correctly dis- 
puted points of library policy and to dele- 
gate to the librarian details and policies 
which are primarily executive. Unfortu- 
nately, in some instances, most of these as- 
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sumptions should be put in the subjunctive 
as contrary to fact. Library trustees are 
sometimes indifferent. They are sometimes 
lacking in good judgment and they are 
sometimes busybodies rather than. adminis- 
trators, and executioners rather than execu- 
tives. This is merely saying that they are 
typical human beings, sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, and more often a mixture 
of the two in varying quantities. (The 
same thing, by the way, is also true of 
librarians). 

In such cases, the solution of the prob- 
lem is not easy. The individual members 
of the board as well as its general char- 
acter are usually typical either of the gen- 
eral quality of the community of which the 
trustees are representative citizens or of 
the kind of men the community selects for 
its appointing officers. Raising the level of 
a community and elevating its political 
ideals are both long, thankless tasks. So 
is genuine education of any kind. The 
librarian must scrupulously refrain from 
any political activity intended either to 
remove objectionable trustees or to secure 
the appointment of better ones. 

The only safe and sane way, slow tho it 
be, is making the library so much a part of 
the community that appointment to the 
board will make a man conspicuous. The 
average man will try to live up to his re- 
sponsibilities if those responsibilities are 
evident to the public at large. Publicity of 
the right sort will stimulate a trustee to 
do his duty as nothing else will. It may 
seem a vicious circle to say that the trustee 
is responsible for the library and the li- 
brary is responsible for the trustee but it 
is true. Motion in any part of a circle sets 
up motion in the whole circumference anc 
it makes little difference which starts the 
progress, trustee or librarian. Neither 
should be independent of the other. 

There are conditions under which pro- 
gress seems impossible until the personne! 
of the library board is changed. In such 
cases nothing but patient, unflagging effort 
on the part of the librarian or his with- 
drawal from the field will be of much use. 
Which course shall be taken in any indi- 
vidual ease, only the librarian can decide. 
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With few exceptions, the American Li- 
brary Association filled the requests of 
every soldier. In the same fashion, the 
British agencies, such as the Red Cross 
Library at Surrey House, the British Pris- 
oners of War Book Scheme, and the Camp 
Libraries never refused a request. The 
books sent to prisoners of war in Ger- 
many were all those asked for by the men. 
A card index of borrowers was kept at the 
home office in London, showing what each 
prisoner had wanted and what had been 
sent, so that the new supply for the same 
man could be satisfactorily filled, and would 
not conflict or duplicate what he already 
had. What public library furnishes this 
sort of service? And what will all these 
readers find when they come home? This 
article is an attempt to answer the 
question in the case of England. — 

The Central Library for Students, 
created in order to serve the needs of 
the Workers’ Educational Association and 
of University Tutorial Classes (a kind 
of University Extension work) by fur- 
nishing books to members of these groups 
of students, lends any book requested, 
free of any charge except postage, 
to any accredited student in the United 
Kingdom. This is, of course, to be 
a permanent lending library for Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. It is supported 
so far by voluntary contributions and by 
some temporary grants from the War Office 
to which it is giving special assistance. The 
comparatively limited area of the United 
Kingdom makes this method of lending 
books eminently practicable. No books 
under five shillings in cost are supplied, 
the idea being that it is the more expens- 
ive books which are beyond the reach of 
the poor student, and which should there- 
fore be lent to him. This library is now 
in a pleasant old house in Tavistock Square, 


* Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction. Third 

Interim Report of the Adult Education Committee. Li- 

ies and Museums. H. M. Stationery Office, King- 
way, London, W.C.2. Price 3d. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN BRITISH RECONSTRUCTION* 


By Sopny H. Power 


and to an American librarian, would seem 
very like home. The Dewey classification 
is used, the books are charged by something 
resembling the Newark charging system, 
and there is a general enthusiastic adoption 
of the card.index both for records of bor- 
rowers and books. The library also makes 
it a point to answer difficult questions such 
as would come to the reference desk of 
an American library. Of this organiza- 
tion, which in its first year (1915) circulated 
1046 volumes, and in the year ending Febru- 
ary 1919, 11,337 volumes, the report on re- 
construction says: 


“Our opinion, reinforced by the opinion of 
representative librarians, is that the Central 
Library for Students should be regarded as 
the nucleus of a much larger Central Circu- 
lating Library. Such a library is necessary 
in the first place to supplement the book col- 
lections of local libraries by supplying on loan 
local demands for larger and more expensive 
works than public libraries can provide, and 
for books of a more specialized character 
than local libraries are justified in obtaining. 
Even in the case of the large public libraries 
only one copy could be provided of such ad- 
vanced and specialized works, and there is 
need of a reservoir from which further copies 
can be drawn in case of need. By means of 
a Central Circulating Library, local libraries 
would, without expense, be able to satisfy 
special, temporary, and changing demands 
upon them. . . . Also the Central Circu- 
lating Library should meet the needs of in- 
dividuals for whom no other provision is 
available. Individuals residing in districts 
where no public library exists might make ap- 
plication for books or for information and 
advice thru the medium of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, or, as in America, direct to 
the Library. The Central Circulating Library 
would also be a source of supply for pur- 
poses of group study where many copies of 
certain books were needed. It should, how 
ever, be no part of its function to supply 
quantities of cheap textbooks, and it should 
not supply books prescribed for examina- 
tions.” 


This seems to combine the services of the 
state library commissions in some of our 
states. But the committee has still more 
far reaching recommendations: 


“With the assistance of experts, the Library 
should organize the supply of bibliographical 
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information and advice, and shouid index 
periodical literature in co-operation with other 
libraries and agencies. Altho we have had 
the supply of books mainly in mind, we think 
the Library should provide on loan maps and 
charts and other essentials to group study. 

“We have insisted in this report upon the 
importance of mobilizing the resources of h- 
braries to ensure their maximum efficiency. 

We have suggested that the resources 
of existing libraries be pooled. Some such 
arrangement is necessary. It could only be 
effectively carried out thru _a centfal organiza- 
tion which the Central Circulating Library 
should supply. The existing libraries would 
be more fully used, unnecessary duplication 
of books would be avoided, and funds set free 
for fresh purchases. This proposal fmplies 
a general catalog, which it would be the duty 
of a Central Circulating Library, acting as a 
clearing house, to compile and keep up to 
date. The suggestion is a practicable one 
and the system has been worked in Germany 
for some years. 

Such a Central Circulating Library would 
call for the co-operation of public, central, 
technical and other libraries and of the author- 
ities and voluntary organizations engaged in 
educational work. We recommend that the 
Central Library for Students, now established 
at 20 Tavistock Square, London, should be 
asked to undertake these larger functions and 
to become the Central Circulating Library. 
The various interests concerned would, of 
course, be closely associated with its work- 
ing. We think that its income should be 
derived from the subscriptions of local au- 
thorities, voluntary organizations and individ- 
uals. In addition, the Library should be sub- 
sidised from public funds by an annual grant 
from the Board of Education.” 

This is an important suggestion, and likely 
to be acted upon, for this library. has a 
large fund of good will among government 
officials and local authorities. It gets round 
the difficulty of the public library in Eng- 
land, which on account of the inadequate 
penny in the pound local rate, is too poor to 
be very useful. Here, then, is one way in 
which the newly aroused interest in books 
is already being met. 

American readers are now familiar with 
the Whitley Industrial Councils. Briefly, 
these councils are composed of represen- 
tatives of employees and employers in each 
branch of industry. Thirty-eight such 
councils are already organized. The Com- 
mittee suggests that each council should 
make a book survey of its industry, with 
a view to gathering material about the 
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industry in a place accessible to all who 
could profitably use it. This is the Busi- 
ness Branch idea on a large scale. 

Universities, technical colleges and insti- 
tutes, professional associations and other 
libraries will in varying degrees be found to 
contribute toward the library needs of the 
industry. It may be that the sum total 
of this provision is adequate to meet norma! 
needs; in which case the problem is one of 
mobilising these recources and rendering 
them available to those who desire to use 
them. . . . But whether in any industry 
the available supply of books is adequate 
to meet the normal demands or not, a cen- 
tral library organization in each industry 
is necessary. 

Its first function would be to establish and 
maintain a library to supplement existing 
libraries. It should keep, with the co-oper- 
ation of the various libraries concerned, 
catalog of works available in these |li- 
braries; and it should be the medium thru 
which applications for the loan of books 
from these collections should be made. 
It should lay down in_ consultation 
with the libraries concerned the conditions 
under which books may be borrowed. This 
central library should contain the results 
of recent research both at home and abroad, 
foreign technical works on subjects of in- 
terest to the industry, complete files of 
British and foreign trade journals and cop- 
ies of relevant official publications of this 
and other countries. Such a central li- 
brary might become an intelligence depart- 
ment for the industry, and should in this, 
as in other connections work in close touch 
with the research association of the in- 
dustry. 

A central library would need adequate 
accommodation. It may be that many of the 
city companies, who in various directions 
have in the past assisted the trade from 
which they originally sprang, would will- 
ingly provide a home for the library. 
In other industries, perhaps, a professiona! 
assocation might offer accommodation. 
Where an industry is strongly localized, as 
the pottery industry, satisfactory arrange- 
ment might be made with a local techni- 
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cal institution or public library to provide 
accommodation. 

The report goes on to say, in a foot note, 
that the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
has purchased the library of Louis Solen, 
a collection of 4000 books on pottery and 
placed it in the National Pottery School at 
Stoke-on-Trent, which, by the way, is one of 
Arnold Bennett's Five Towns. It is available 
for all students, whether working in pot- 
teries or not. The Ceramic Society's li- 
brary is housed in the same building. 

Such a survey as mentioned above was 
made by the Glass and Optical Instruments 
Sub-committee of the Committee of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, which re- 
ported that there was a serious deficiency 
of advanced works in English on geometri- 
cal and technical optics. Accordingly, the 
proper departmert was authorized to have 
a translation made of certain standard 
works, to print and bind such translations 
and to sell them at standard prices. The 
report on this side of library reconstruc- 
tion closes with this very significant state- 
ment: “The proposals we have made aim at a 
development of the technical sides of local 
public libraries by a close association with 
the local education authority and participa- 
tion in Board of Education grants, by ren- 
dering accessible to students other libraries 
containing technical literature, and by pro- 
viding for a central library in each industry, 
aided by state grants, to act as a central 
clearing house, to supplement the existing 
libraries, and to work in close touch with 
the Research Association for the industry. 
Our object has been to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, to obtain the greatest possible 
assistance from the libraries already av: 
able, and to knit the technical library sys- 
tem with technical education and industrial 
research. We are convinced that a com- 
prehensive library policy is necessary to 
sound industrial development and _ that, 
therefore the formulation and application o} 
such a policy is an indispensable part of in- 
dustrial reconstruction.” 

The italics in the above quotation are my 
own. This is probably the first time that a 
government report has recognized the really 
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large part that libraries might play in re- 
organization of industry. 

After commenting on the inadequacy of 
the penny in the pound limit, the report 
seriously considers the advisability of unit- 
ing educational and library administration. 
Forestalling the usual library argument, that 
there is a fundamental distinction between 
the library and the school, the report says: 
“The first argument, however, rests upon 
a sharp distinction between the library and 
the school which should not, in our opinion 
exist. A school is a more complex and 
many sided institution than the argument 
would appear to assume, and its functions 
are too narrowly confined by the phrase 
“training in an atmosphere of restraint or 
discipline.” The class-room is but part of 
a school. Other institutions—the work- 
shop, the gymnasium, the playing fields, and 
the library—are essential features, each of 
them making its peculiar contribution to 
that self-development which is claimed to 
be an end of the library. The school, 
in fact, is a community which fulfills its 
end thru a variety of agencies of which 
the class room is one and the library an- 
other. 

“The antithesis between the teacher and 
the librarian is also, in our judgment, too 
sharply defined. Powers are trained by 
their exercises, and the printed book is an 
integral part of the equipment of the 
school. If the librarian deals with the 
printed record, it is but as a means of self 
development in the scholar. In other words, 
the library is part of the educational fabric, 
just as much as the art room or the school 
clinic. The school and the teacher will 
perform their true function only in so 
far as they enter into the closest co-opera- 
tion with the library and the librarian. 

Soth school and library will be im- 
measurably strengthened when the arti- 
ficial line of demarcation is obliterated. 

“The provision of children’s rooms in li- 
braries, the assembling of books bearing 
upon the work and interests of students, 
library lessons and other developments and 
proposals will forge strong and necessary 
links between the school and the library; 
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but it is difficult to see how this intimate 
relationship can be generally established 
unless there is an organic connection aris- 
ing from a single policy based upon the 
complex needs of the pupil. Under cer- 
tain circumstances the frank interchange 
of experience and inter-relation of inter- 
ests may be possible with dual control. But 
it is at least open to doubt whether they 
will be generally and permanently attained 
without a common administration.” 

The report then discusses the library con- 
tention that its function begins where the 
schools leave off. This, of course, is less 
valid than ever under England’s new edu- 
cation act, which is not just an act for the 
education of young people, but aims to 
make education the concern of everybody 
in the community. The school will con- 
tinue to function until the child is at least 
eighteen, if the provisions of the Act are 
carried out, and classes for adults are al- 
ready established. Consequently, this re- 
port suggests that “it is true that we can- 
not outgrow the library; but it is equally 
true that we cannot outgrow the school, in 
other words, we cannot outgrow the need 
for systematic education. The whole pur- 
pose of our inquiries into the adult edu- 
cation has been directed towards formu- 
lating recommendations based upon this 
truth. Our inquiries, further justify the 
view that there is a growing recognition of 
the need for education and an increasing 
desire for it on the part of men and 
women.” 

The plea that libraries exist for the gen- 
eral culture of the reader, in a way that 
the schools do not, is thus answered by the 
report: “The unsystematic and recreative 
reading which the libraries have stimulated 
do not, however, it seems to us, provide any 
argument for maintaining the public libraries 
as an independent municipal service. Edu- 
cation is not to be regarded as a process, 
necessarily formal and even unpleasant, nor 
as purely systematic training within the 
walls of an institution. The line between 
education and recreation or between read- 
ing with a definite object and reading for 
pleasure cannot be drawn in actual prac- 
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tice. The library is primarily a cultura! 
agency and with the development of edu- 
cation, the proportion of serious students 
and trained readers will undoubtedly grow 
very considerably and the fulfilment of 
their needs will be a more important part 
of the work of the public library than hith- 
erto. The recreative uses of the library 
will by no means disappear, but this does 
not in our opinion provide a just claim for 
keeping the library system organically 
separate from educational administration. 

This union of administration has been a 
much-debated question in the United States, 
and if the report of the Committee is acted 
upon, the result in this country will no 
doubt be followed with interest by American 
librarians. It may be added that as there 
is more individualism and less co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation here than in the 
United States such a scheme is not likely 
to be adopted except as a part of the new 
departures made necessary by the new edu- 
cation act. With the library as a part of 
the school system, the position of the li- 
brarian might be improved, as the report 
suggests. Considering the growth of tech- 
nical library schools in the United States, 
about half of which do not require a col- 
lege degree for admittance, it is interest- 
ing to find this committee recommending 
that “such training should preferably be pro- 
vided in universities and colleges and not 
in independent specialised institutions. It 
is particularly desirable in the case of those 
who are to undertake the supervision of 
libraries, that they should possess wide 
interests and a broad outlook—qualities 
which may be best attained in institutions 
attracting students preparing for different 
occupations and professions.” 

As to rural libraries, some of their needs 
are already met by the Central Library For 
Students. If there is a group of students 
who will use a number of books for some 
time, they are usually borrowed thru 
their local library authorities from the 
Central Library in London. Aside from 
such aid, the Education Committees of the 
County Councils have in some cases es- 
tablished library centres from which they 
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send out what in the United States would 
be called traveling libraries. One for Staf- 
fordshire maintains 182 centers in schools. 
The collection is not limited to children’s 
books, but includes books for adults in the 
community and for the teachers. A recent 
paper mentions a scheme for rural libra- 
ries to be adopted immediately for Wilt- 
shire. The librarian of the Croydon Public 
Libraries will have charge of the organiza- 
tion, which will be financed by the County 
Council. 

With the new Education Act in effect, 
these rural libraries would have the bene- 
fit of the new interest and above all of 
new funds. Here again the report, as in the 
case of town libraries, urges that “tho 
certain weighty objections may be adduced 
to the transfer of urban libraries to local 
education authorities, it appears to us that 
there is a particularly strong case for re- 
quiring county education authorities to un- 
dertake the establishment and control of 
public libraries within their area. ‘ 
It is clearly impossible in most rural com- 
munities to appoint full time librarians 
except for the central libraries, and the 
utilization of the services of the village 
teachers is an obvious way of meeting th 
difficulty.” As the school will naturally be 
the center of local distribution in most 
cases, the machinery of educational admin- 
istration could be used for library pur- 
poses. Even where village institutes a!- 
ready exist, or spring into existence, it would 
still, in our judgment, be desirable on gen- 
eral grounds that administration should rest 
with the county education authority.” 

Such, in outline form, is what England 
is already doing and what she is planning 
to do, to meet the greatly increased de- 
mands for books. We in the United States, 
who have been priding ourselves that we 
were ahead in such matters may yet have 
to come to the mother country for advice. 
There is not just such an organization in 
the United States as the Central Library for 
Students, which is well worth the attention 
of American librarians and educators. 

One other aspect of the book supply ques- 
tion here is often ignored in American dis- 
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cussions of English public libraries and of 
English reading public. That is the extra- 
ordinary number of cheap reprints of good 
books, especially perfectly wholesome and 
popular fiction that is available. The re- 
port of this committee rightly puts fiction 
in a place more important than that usually 
accorded to it by American librarians. For 
example, they say, “Very much of what is 
best and most elevating in English litera- 
ture takes the form of fiction.” There are 
literally hundreds of cheap editions of good 
novels at one shilling and sixpence, and at 
two shillings and sixpence on sale at all tube 
stations and in big railway stations. 
Besides novels, the collections at Water- 
loo and at Victoria, two of the largest 
railway stations, contain the best  illus- 
trated books for children, such as the 
Rackham, H. M. Brock and Caldecott il- 
lustrated books and the Beatrix Potter 
books, and serious reading such as history 
and travel of England and the continent. 
The Everyman Library is, of course, con- 
spicuous. There are many more paper cov- 
ered reprints of serious works for sale at 
a low price on the newsstands than in the 
United States. Certainly a casual visitor 
to English public libraries would get the 
impression of a meagre book supply and 
an inadequate staff as regards numbers. 
But the public library is not the whole 
story. Where in the subway stations in 
New York or in the Grand Central or the 
Pennsylvania railroad stations will one 
find a complete set of the Everyman 
Library? 

The reaction of the soldiers to the books 
they received in prison camp, in the fields 
and in hospital has given the free supply 
of books a tremendous impetus in England. 
The work of supply has been mostly in the 
hands of untrained workers, most of whom 
are now missionaries for the free libra- 
ries. The government itself thru the 
War Office is playing librarian on a large 
scale, and now the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion has put the public library where it 
belongs, as a part of any serious or effec- 
tive rebuilding scheme, for the entire 
country and on a comprehensive scale. 
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One of the concrete problems before our 
libraries at the present time is the handling 
of the great volume of published material 
on the war. It is in the hope that the ex- 
perience of the John Crerar Library in its 
development of a war classification may be 
of service to others, that I give our scheme. 

We do not claim entire originality in its 
production but have adapted for our own 
use certain features of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, of the Library of Congress 
scheme and of the Lyons “Catalogue du 
fond de la guerre.” Its strongest point of 
recommendation is that after a year’s prac- 
tical use in the handling of some 3000 books 
it has proven fairly adequate. Where it 
did not meet with the exigencies of the 
demands made upon it, it has been whipped 
into shape and is constantly being expanded 
as occasion requires. It is a workable, dy- 
namic thing and is standing the test well. 

The library is not making a special col- 
lection on the war. We have regarded it 
from an historical point of view as an im- 


940.92-.904 War Classification 


EUROPEAN WAR CLASSIFICATION 
By Grace Oscoop Kettey, Chief Classifier, John Crerar Library. 


portant event looming large at present but 
in course of time subsiding in its relative 
importance to a place along with the other 
great conflagrations of history. With this in 
mind we have shelved under our special 
scheme only those books which treat 
of the war in general, and also those 
upon special topics connected directly 
with the war when these are re- 
garded as contributions to its history. 
On the other hand books treating of the 
effect of the war on particular subjects are 
shelved with the subject with added entries 
under the special scheme, a practice that is 
made possible in a classed catalog. Thus, 
a strategical study of some phase of the 
war would be shelved under 355 with added 
entry in the war scheme. The effect of the 
war upon socialism would shelve under 
socialism with proper added entry. In this 
way the books are grouped with their re- 
lated subjects on the shelves, but the classed 
card index comprehends a complete record 
of all our war material. 


Philosophy, theory of the war, militarism 


940.9201 
2 General histories, outlines, syllabi 
3 Dictionaries, cyclopedias, war-names 
39 Bibliographies 
4 Addresses, sermons, essays, letters 
48 Poetry, fiction, music, cartoons 
5 Periodicals 
6 Conferences, congresses, societies 
7 Expositions, study and teaching 
8 Collections, misc. illus. material, pictorial works 
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War celebrations, anniversaries, etc. 
Biographies, general personal narratives, portraits 
Ques- 


949.921—929 General, political, diplomatic, legislative and administrative history. 


tions at issue 


.O211 Causes. General history leading to the war 


2 Pan-Germanism 
Pan-Slavism 


Questions of responsibility 


correspondence preceding the outbreak. Declaration of war 


3 

4 

5 Preliminaries. “The twelve days.” Diplomatic documents and 
6 


Other diplomatic and official documents (e. g., between neutrals and 


belligerents) 


nationalities 
International legal aspects. 


Secret treaties (e. g., Treaty of London) 
Territorial claims, “unredeemed” and disputed territory, submerged 


Maritime law 


922 
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Neutrality, neutral states and the war 
Blockades, war zones, freedom of the seas 
Contrabrand, interference with commerce, prizes 
Confiscations, forced contributions, sequestration, requisitions 
Violation of international law and customs (¢. g., atrocities), de- 
struction of property, plundering, mutilation of  historidal treas- 
ures, deportations and massacres of civilians 
Prisons and prisoners, internment, concentration camps, refugees, 
hostages, repatriation 
Secret service 
Enemy aliens, German-Americans, German propaganda 
Claims, indemnities, reparation for damages 
Peace. General discussions during and after war 
; Problems of reconstruction, readjustment 
World federation, League to enforce peace, League of nations, etc. 
International cooperation, internationalism 
War after the war, imperialism 
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Influence and general results, prophecies 


Negotiations between belligerents 
Final settlements 
940.924-.929 Individual countries div. geog. like 940-999 
.92401 Entente, allies 
.92402 Central powers 
.92403 Neutrals 
940.93+ Relations of special interests and classes. Aspects 
Divide like the classification. Use this place in so far as possible 
for added entry only 
Examples: 
Philosophical aspects 940.931 
Clergy .932621 
Catholic church .93282 
Pacifists .931724 
Economic aspects 
Income tax 
War savings stamps 
Food supply 
Labor of women 
Jews and the war 9: 
For International legal aspects see 940.922 
For Peace discussions during war see 940.923 
For Military aspects see 940.94 
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940.94+ Military and naval aspects 
.9409 Military geography and maps 
O41 Questions of general organization (¢. g., colonial armies), recruit- 
ing, casualty lists, etc. 
Administrative and other services 
Medical service, surgeons 
Nurses, Red Cross, hospitals, ambulances, VAD 
Relief work, CRB, war service, bureaus, American fund for French 
wounded 
Recreation for soldiers, canteen, YM, YW, ALA, KC 
Chaplains, priests 


Transportation, postal service, messengers 
Commissary, feeding of soldiers 
Military spy system 
940.942-.049 and, naval, submarine, aerial operations, including regimental histories 
.94308 Collections of official reports 


2 
a 
940 
923 
is 


gian 
Anglo-French. Allies 


French 

American 
Italian-Austrian 

Eastern front 


Russo-Austrian 


Servia 
Bulgaria 
Montenegro 
Turkish 
Turko-Russian 


Dardanelles, Gallipoli 


Colonial ; 
German African 
German Asiatic 


Egypt 


Balkan front, Salonika army 


England, Ireland and colonies 


Russo-German (-Austrian) 


Mesopotamia. Persian Gulf. 
Syria, Palestine, Jerusalem 


940.948 Naval and submarine operations 


Anglo-German 
English 
German 

Franco Austrian 

Russian 

Egyptian Turkish 

Italian 

Other 

940.949 Aerial operations 

English 

French 

German 

Russian 

Italian 

American 


Other 
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The Bureau of Commercial Economics, 
Washington, an altruistic organization ex- 
hibiting educational films all over the world, 
has started a nation-wide campaign to get 
free motion picture theaters into factories, 
department stores, mining towns, country 
crossroad centers, lumber camps—every 
place where there are workers. 

It has some 21,000,000 feet of film on al- 
most every conceivable subjects. All these 
pictures will be loaned without charge to 
those who will exhibit them free to 


FREE PUBLIC MOTION PICTURES 


audiences. 


In order that thousands instead of hun- 
dreds of business men and organizations 
may become borrowers of these films, the 
bureau is sending out questionnaires, the 
answering of which will enable the bureau’s 
engineer to advise as to the equipment most 
suitable under the circumstances, how best 
to adapt the work shop, church, hall or fac- 
tory lunchroom for motion picture exhibi- 
tions, and any other questions the indi- 
vidual case requires. 
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A PLAN FOR A NATURE LIBRARY 


By C. Epwarp Graves, Librarian, Minnesota Historical Society 


Nature literature, meaning in a general 
‘way by that term what Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt has described as “the literature 
of appreciative love of nature and of hardy 
out-of-door life” is a class of literature 
whose resources have been thoroly ex- 
plored by only a few favored initiates. In 
fact, only within recent years has there 
been developed any consciousness of the 
existence of a clearly-defined class of this 
kind of literature. Judging from the widely 
different types of books that critics care- 
lessly label with this convenient catchword 
of classification, there is still much vague- 
ness of popular idea in regard to it. It is 
true, however, that one of the notable lit- 
erary movements of the last half-century 
has been the gradual evolution of a dis- 
tinct type of writing which for want of a 
more specific name must be called “nature 
literature,” having for its principal theme 
the beauty and attractiveness of the natural 
world, as distinguished from the human. 
Gilbert White was the isolated forerunner 
of this movement, Thoreau and Jefferies 
the actual originators, and John Muir, John 
Burroughs and William Henry Hudson the 
leading spirits in its modern development. 
A host of other writers are now following in 
the footsteps of these leaders and the cres- 
cendo of this movement is bound to take 
rank along with the modern renaissance of 
poetry as one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of twentieth century literature. 

The movement has reached its highest 
development in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, especially in the United States, where 
the gradual opening up of the wonderlands 
of our national parks has been a great stim- 
ulus to interest in nature subjects. It is there- 
fore most appropriate that the establishment 
of the first institution designed to embody 
the spirit of this movement should take place 
in America. Moreover, on account of the 
rapid industrial development of the coun- 
try and the alarming cityward trend of 
population, there is a great need of en- 


couraging any tendency toward an interest 
in subjects that will take people away 
somewhat from the nerve-racking turmoil 
and deadening conventionalities of city life 
to the restfulness and refreshment of the 
quiet spaces of nature. Even the country 
dweller, tho living in close and con- 
stant contact with the wonders and beauty 
of the fields and forests, needs to be stim- 
ulated to an active study and contemplation 
of the natural phenomena around him, if 
he is to avoid being overcome by a sense 
of monotony with a consequent mental 
lethargy. Believing that a better acquaint- 
ance with and appreciation of nature liter- 
ature with its gospel of peace and beauty 
and wholesome out-of-door activity will do 
much to remedy the situation, the writer 
has conceived and worked out a plan for 
an institution, that he has called for want of 
a more specific name a “nature library.” It 
is in reality much more than a library, as 
will appear from the following description, 
tho the library is the nucleus of the 
institution. 

The idea is that it shall be a reference 
library of nature literature in its widest 
sense: the writer has satisfied himself after 
many years of study and observation, that 
there is enough of this kind of literature 
in existence, if a certain amount of the 
technical and scientific literature of the dif- 
ferent branches of nature study is included, 
to fill a good-sized library, and no doubt it 
will be turned out in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties during the coming century. The dis- 
tinguishing feature about it is that it shall 
be located, not in a city where it would 
be entirely out of harmony with its sur- 
roundings, but in a rural setting in the 
midst of beautiful natural scenery which, 
would be altogether appropriate to the char- 
acter of the institution. If possible, the 
grounds should be extensive and of varied 
topographical character. They should be 
left in their natural state in so far as prac- 
tical, with very few artificial improvements 
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except the construction of the necessary 
walks and driveways. As an illustration of 
the practical advantages of an acquaintance 
with nature literature different species of 
our native wild flora might be planted and 
encouraged in suitable locations throughout 
the grounds, nesting sites and other ar- 
rangements for attracting the birds might 
be made, non-destructive forms of animal 
life might be encouraged, and other activi- 
ties engaged in with the same end in view. 
In order to have a maximum of useful- 
ness, the institution should be located not 
very far from a large center of population 
in a portion of the country served by good 
roads, and the winter climate should not be 
so severe as to discourage the use of the 
institution during that season of the year. 
However, the greatest amount of good ac- 
complished would be not thru a large 
popular attendance, but thru publicity work, 
strengthened by the appeal to the popular 
imagination that the uniqueness of the plan 
would make. There are in this country a 
great many organizations whose interests 
center primarily in a love of nature, though 
often in a specialized form, such as moun- 
taineering clubs, Audubon clubs, botanical 
clubs and so forth. There are many other 
people, not members of any of these or- 
ganizations who have just as sincere a love 
for nature but who have no rallying-point 
for their interests. Such an institution 
would co-ordinate and focus this sentiment 
from all over the country, and would thus 
be in a position to exert a powerful influ- 
ence in awakening the interest of the gen- 
eral public in nature subjects. A monthly 
or weekly bulletin might be the best organ 
for this publicity and educational work at 
first, and later, if successful, it could be 
converted into a magazine that would do for 
nature-lovers and writers of nature litera- 
ture what the Bookman is doing for book- 
lovers and the literary people in general. 
The present time is peculiarly opportune 
for the establishment of such an institution. 
‘The coming century is bound to witness the 
development of a greater interest in all 
things relating to nature. For one thing, 
the natural reaction from the intensified 
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emotions brought out by the long-continued 


* period of warfare will inevitably tend to 


lead people’s thoughts back toward the 
peace and simplicity of nature. For an- 
other thing, many of our returning soldiers, 
formerly addicted to habits of indoor 
amusement and recreation, will no doubt 
be attracted more and more to the out-of- 
door life that they have learned to enjoy 
in their training and campaigning exper- 
iences. These returning soldiers are very 
aptly described by Mr. Archie Austin 
Coates in a recent poem as “Men coming 
back to their desks, but nevermore blind 
to the stars...” The result will be not 
merely an increased interest in the more 
formal out-of-door sports, such as base- 
ball, tennis and so forth, but more tramp- 
ing and camping in the fields, forests and 
mountains. An intelligent direction of this 
newly-found interest will help to insure the 
permanency of its good results, and this 
proposed institution would be the rallying- 
point, a kind of mother-institution, for this 
work all over the country. In doing this 
work, it would be distinctly entitled to a 
claim as an active reconstructive agency, 
thus being thoroughly in accord with the 
spirit of the times. 

Another great service that this librarw 
could render would be the compiling of 
bibliographies and indexes to make better 
available the vast mass of this literature 
at present hidden away in unknown and 
almost inaccessible nooks and corners of 
libraries and bookshops. Because the ex- 
istence of a distinctive class of nature lit- 
erature has not in the past been recognized 
by librarians and literary critics, it has 
never been adequately indexed or cata- 
logued. Gathering it together under one 
roof will afford a fine opportunity for this 
work which should be of inestimable benefit 
to authors and investigators. 

The possible adaptions and developments 
of the plan are theoretically almost un- 
limited, and practically would be limited 
only by the size of the endowment fund. 
Special departments might be established, 
such, for instance, as a department of land- 
scape art, which would include out-of-door 
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photography, especially nature photography, 
painting, and landscape architecture of the 
natural or informal school. The library 
would be the nucleus and center of all this 
work, but courses of lectures and instruc- 
tion in the field by experts might well be 
offered as an additional attraction. These 
could be short intensive courses, on the 
same principle as the summer Chautauqua 
plan. Expert instructors and students 
would probably be glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered to make use of 
the library and out-of-door laboratory for 
field work, while at the same time enjoy- 
ing a vacation from their regular routine. 
This idea has already been worked out on 
a small scale by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies at their School for 
Applied Ornithology at Amston, Connecti- 
cut, where three short courses on bird 
study and field ornithology, applied orni- 
thology and nature photography were 
given for the first time last summer. The 
extensive application of the idea by an 
institution embracing all the different 
branches of nature study would be a great 
and unique undertaking. 


The prospectus of the plan as described 
above was recently mailed out to many 
prominent nature writers and nature lovers 
all over the country in an effort to crys- 


tallize sentiment on the subject. The re- 
plies were almost without exception en- 
thusiastic in their approval of the idea. 
Among others, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Gene Stratton-Porter and Enos Mills have 
taken an especially helpful interest in the 
plan. A list of the more prominent people 
who have written strong letters of approval 
would include such well-known authors as 
Stewart Edward White, Dallas Lore Sharp, 
Ray Stannard Baker (David Grayson, 
pseud.) Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore and 
Herbert K. Job, two of the best known, na- 
ture photographers in the world; T. Gilbert 
Pearson, Secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Audubon Societies; E. W. For- 
bush, Massachusetts State Ornithologist; 
Stephen T. Mather, Director of the United 
States National Park Service; Prof. Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey; P. S. Ridsdale, Editor of 
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American Forestry; Jens Jensen of Chi- 
cago, and William Tyler (Wilhelm) Miller 
of Detroit, two of the leading landscape 
gardeners of the country; Dr. D. T. Mac 
Dougal, Director of the Desert Laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution; Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, the well-known scientist of the 
Institution, and many other 
prominent people. 

This result was not altogether unex- 
pected, since the plan is one that appeals 
especially to people who are thoroughly in- 
terested in nature and out-of-doors subjects. 
Librarians, however, and even the nature 
lovers among them, have a rather differ- 
ent viewpoint, and the author of the plan 
would very much like to criti- 
cism from any of them who are interested. 
The question of financing the enterprise is 
one that will eventually have to be dealt 
with, but if the idea is generally conceded 
to be a sufficiently worthy one, that is, if 
the amount of good to be accomplished is 
sufficient to justify any expenditure in- 
volved, financial means will surely be found 
sooner or later. The principal points at 
issue, therefore, at the present time, arc 
theoretical and technical in nature rather 
than practical. For instance, one promi- 
nent librarian makes the following criti- 
cism: “The tendency of modern libraries, 
it seems to me, is towards consolidation 
and against the creation of libraries for 
special purposes unless there is some over- 
whelming reason for them. I should even 
go so far as to say that in every large 
city, all collections of books should be con- 
centrated in one spot. The value of each 
book to the public is multiplied many fold 
simply because of its proximity to other 
books. For this reason, altho I strongly 
approve the making of such a large collec- 
tion of nature books as you suggest, it 
ought, I think, to be made by some large 
public library and housed in the central 
building of this library.” The answer to 
this criticism is that the value of nature 
books would be multiplied many fold be- 
cause of their proximity to the differ 
ent forms of nature described in the books. 
In other words, an out-of-door laboratory 
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is needed where the practical can be joined 
up with the theoretical and the visible with 
the imaginative, and where the institution 
can acquire an individuality that would be 
denied if its book collections were merged 
with collections of books of fiction, lan- 
guages, engineering, medicine and other 
equally foreign subjects. 

This argument, however, is not intended 
to discourage the formation of such collec- 
tions by public libraries. In fact, it is even 
possible that the institution in some modi- 


THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
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fied form might be established as a branch 
of a public library in an appropriate subur- 
ban or park location. Thus located, it 
would make an excellent Roosevelt Memor- 
ial; the Greater Chicago Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association recently gave serious 
consideration to such a plan. The love of 
nature is one of the most healthful influ- 
ences in our modern civilzation, and public 
libraries can accomplish much good by em- 
phasizing in every way possible books that 
encourage the growth of this feeling. 


By Cuartes E. Bascock, Acting Librarian. 


Between 1826, when Simon Bolivar, the 
liberator of Northern South America, as- 
sembled a Pan-American conference in 
Panama, and 1889 when James G. Blaine, 
then Secretary of State of the United 
States, invited the American Republics 
to send delegates to meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and form the “First 
International American Conference,” so 
little work had been done towards col- 
lecting books in any specially provided lo- 
cation relating to the American republics, 
that the delegates from the southern coun- 
tries felt such a collection should be made 
and enacted a resolution, “That there be 
established, at such location in the city of 
Washington, as the Government of the 
United States may designate, to commemo- 
rate the meeting of the International 
American Conference, a Latin American 
memorial library, to be formed by contri- 
butions from all the governments repre- 
sented in this conference, wherein shall 
be collected all the historical, geographical, 
and literary works, maps, manuscripts, and 
official documents relating to the history and 
civilization of America, such library to be 
solemnly dedicated on the day on which 
the United States celebrates the Fourth 
Centennial of the discovery of America.” 
This resolution, approved April 10, 1890, 
was amended on the same date, to, “baptize 
this library with the name of, “The Li- 
brary of Columbus.” Inasmuch as this 


name was afterwards found to conflict with 
the name of another library, the Second 
International American Conference held in 
Mexico in 1900-01, changed the name to 
the “Columbus Memorial Library,” as 
it is known to-day. The United States gov- 
ernment, in accordance with this resolution, 
designated the organization then known as 
the International Bureau of American Re- 
publics now the Pan American Union to 
be the location for this library, and the sub- 
sequent conferences held in Mexico in 1900- 
ol, Rio de Janeiro, 1906, and Buenos Aires, 
1910, continued it as a division of the Pan 
American Union. Provision was made in 
the Conference’s resolutions for each re- 
public to send for deposit copies of its 
official and other publications. 

The first librarian was Dr. José Ignacio 
Rodriguez, a Cuban by birth, and one of the 
best known and scholarly Pan Americans of 
his day, and who guided the affairs of the 
library in its infancy, organizing and con- 
structing until his death in 1907. One of 
his greatest wishes was to see the realiza- 
tion of the resolution of the Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906, which, “Resolved, 
1, The Third International American Con- 
ference resolves to express its gratification 
at the realization of the project of estab- 
lishing a permanent center of information 
and of interchange of ideas among the re- 
publics of this continent as well as a build- 
ing suitable for the library in memory of 
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Columbus. . .” This building, the present 
building of the Pan American Union, pro- 
vides for the library an extensive stack- 
room of five floors, occupying nearly the 
entire north wing. In addition to the stack- 
room, which is provided with modern steel 
stacks from the Art Metal Construction 
Company, the library contains all the mod- 
ern and customary furnishing of an up-to- 
date special library. 

From a mere collection of books it has 
grown, under the administration of the pres- 
ent Director General of the Pan American 
Union, Mr. John Barrett, to be one of the 
most important special libraries within its 
field and now contains, 42,303 volumes and 
pamphlets; 159,214 catalog cards; 1,527 
maps; 110 atlases; 1,429 lantern slides; 
21; 704 photographs, and 3,692 negatives. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, Ig19, 
the library received 3,305 requests for in- 
formation, 1,274 separate periodicals from 
all America; and made 20,258 press clip- 
pings. These figures, while not large 
even for a small public library, for a spe- 
cial library giving attention largely to only 
one-half of one of the world’s hemispheres 
indicate interest in things Pan American. 


Many of the periodicals received, par- 
ticularly the official and other daily news- 
papers, scientific journals government bul- 
letins, and literary magazines of special im- 
portance, have their more important ar- 
ticles indexed on cards and the periodical is 
bound for permanent réference. In some 
cases complete sets of official newspapers 
are filed, and a ten years’ file of some of 
the daily papers are available. Not every 
paper received is bound, but enough to give 
the future student the day by day contem- 
porary history of Latin America as written 
in its daily newspapers. 

Owing to the unique organization of the 
Library it is necessary to maintain a funda- 
mental classification or grouping by coun- 
tries, and under each country the usual sub- 
ject classification found in any large li- 
brary is used. The scope of the library 
within its field has been extended until each 
country is now represented by an individual 
collection somewhat more comprehensive 
than even provided for by the original reso- 
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lution establishing the library, making in 
all twenty-one small libraries forming the 
whole. 

Current illustrated magazines are given 
places on the tables of the general reading 
room, directories of all the principal cities, 
both general and telephone, have been se- 
cured and are kept up-to-date; a press clip- 
ping desk is maintained affording a valu- 
able source for current news items; and 
every publication relating to Latin America 
that can be obtained is added to the library. 
The library is particularly strong in gov- 
ernment reports from the several depart- 
ments, and laws; the collections of history 
and description are rather complete; while 
the literature and economic coriditions of 
each country are well represented. 

While the library is for reference pur- 
poses primarily, it is open to the general 
public, and students, business men and 
others are afforded every opportunity to 
make full use of the material collected 
Reading tables are provided and personal 
attention from the library's staff is assured 
every visitor. 

During its existence many duplicate 
books have been received and these are be 
ing used to maintain an inter-library ex- 
change of duplicates between the library 
and the libraries in the other republics of 
America. This exchange was inaugurated 
in 1912 and 1913 by personal visits to the 
more important Latin American libraries by 
members of the staff of the Pan American 
Union and by correspondence, and to-day 
includes many of the larger libraries in 
South America. This exchange is yet to 
be fully developed but the ground work al 
ready accomplished will provide an almost 
unlimited source for books for future de- 
velopment. 

To make the library useful in the practi- 
cal growth of commerce and industry, and 
not to neglect the needs of writers, stud- 
ents, scientists, lawyers, travelers and 
others, and to fulfill the intention of the 
resolutions of the International American 
Conferences has been the principal thought 
in gathering together the collection form- 
ing the Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union. 
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These pictures have been selected for 
listing by The National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures. 


Adele, 6 reels, United Picture Theatres of 
America. Star—Kitty Gordon. 
War drama based on Adele Bleneau’s novel, ‘“‘The 
Nurse's Story.” 


The Divorcee, 5 reels, Metro. Star—Ethel 


Barrymore. 
Brilliant screen version of W. Somerset Maugham’s 
English society comedy-drama “Lady Frederick.” 


The Enchanted Barn, 5 reels, Vitagraph. 


Star—Bessie Love. 
Romance from the novel of the same name by 
Grace Livingston Hill. 


The Eternal City, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky, re-issue. Star—Pauline Frederick. 


A notable screen rendition of Hall Caine’s novel. 
His Parisian Wife, 5 reels, Famous Players- 
Lasky. Artcraft. Star—Elsie Ferguson. 


Family drama, from the novel by Andrew Soutar. 
The Lion and the Mouse, 6 reels, Vitagraph. 
Star—Alice Joyce. 
A Man in the Open, 6 reels, United Pictures 
Theatres of America. Star—Dustin Far- 
num. 


Screen version of the Canadian adventure story 
by Roger Pocock. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 5 reels, 
Famous Players-Lasky: Paramount. Star— 
Marguerite Clark. 


Tue finest library in South America, 
says the Maine Library Bulletin, is the 
National Library of Rio de Janeiro, found- 
ed in 1808, by the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal, Dom Joao, later the Brazilian King 
Joao VI, who, coming to Rio as ruler, 
brought with him the Portuguese Royal 
Library of 60,000 volumes. 

“This excellent collection of books has 
received notable additions since, Dom 
Pedro II having added 50,000 volumes 
from his own collection, and Dr. Julio 
Benedicto Ottoni, the Brazilian manufac- 
turer, donating the famous Brazilian col- 
lection. According to the law of the 
country, a copy of every work published 
in Brazil must be forwarded to the library. 
The result has been a worthy collection of 
books and literature, including 360,167 
printed books, 569,643 manuscripts, 6876 
geographical maps, 123,182 pictures and 
28,709 coins and medals. It is said that 


RECENT MOTION PICTURES BASED ON BOOKS 


From the story by Alice Hegan Rice. 
The Midnight Stage? 5 reels, Pathe. Star— 


Western drama picturized from the play in which 
Henry Irving starred; this in turn adapted from 
the French play, “The Lyons Mail.” 

Outcasts of Poker Flat, The, 6 reels, Uni- 
versal. Star—Harry Carey. 

The widely read Bret Harte’s stories “Outcasts of 
a Poker Flat and Luck of Roaring Camp” merged 
into one western frontier melodrama. 

Treat 'Em Rough, 5 reels, Fox Star—Tom 

Mix. 

Western melodrama founded on the book “The 
Two Gun Men” by Charles Alden Seltzer. 

The Vagabond, 4 reels, Pathe. Star—Henry 

Krauss. 

Adapted from Jean Richepin’s poem, “Le Chemi 
neau. 

Faith, 5 reels, Metro. Star—Bert Lytell. 

Adaptation of the story of the same name by 
Richard Washburn Child. 

The Virginian, 5 reels, Famous Players- 

Lasky: (re-issue). Star—Dustin Farnum. 

Fine screen version of Owen Wister’s novel. 


Westerners, The, 7 reels, Hodkinson-Pathe. 
Star—Roy Stewart. 
Border Melodrama from the book by Major Ed- 

ward White. 

The Wicked Darling, 6 reels, Universal, 
Star—Priscilla Dean. 


Underworld melodrama of considerable merit, 
adapted from the story, “The Gutter Boss.” 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF BRAZIL AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


the languages in which the books of this 
library are printed include 14, and the 
study and devotion given to the collec- 
tion and modern arrangement by the li- 
brarians has added greatly to the value 
of the institution, especially for reference 
purposes. 

“This literature is housed in a building 
on the Avenida Rio Branco, opened in 
1910, a century after the library was 
originally established. It is doubtless the 
best equipped institution of its kind in the 
whole of South America. The building 
stands by itself, and follows the modern 
method of division into sections. The 
main reading hall accommodates 136 per- 
sons, and there is a special room for those 
who wish to read the papers and reviews. 
Not the least interesting to the visitor 
are the old and valuable editions, and the 
drawings of old masters which have made 
the building a veritable museum of art.” 
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AN OUT-OF-DOOR BULLETIN BOARD 


THE attractive bulletin board here illus- 
trated is the idea of Miss Marian P. Kirk- 
land, who finds that it brings excellent 
results to the Cary Memorial Library, 
Lexington, Mass. 


The following description was given in 
The Use of Print of June 27. “The cabinet 
erected near the sidewalk on the lawn of 
the library is a frame of Mission oak eight 


feet high, six feet wide. The base is of 
red tapestry brick and the roof is of red 
tiles. The bulletin board and the display 
cabinet with its plate glass front is five and 
a half feet long and three feet high and five 
inches deep, and is fitted with electric lights 
and adjustable shelves, which, when re- 
moved give space for bulletin or poster 
material. As these glass shelves may be 
removed when books are not to be displayed 
three arrangements are possible: All the 
space filled with books; one-half of the 
space filled with books and the other half 
with poster material; and all bulletin 
material. 

Here are shown rare books and special 
volumes, music, books in fine bindings, 
recent books on special subjects and new 
additions. 

To secure as much permanence as pos- 
sible the cabinet is placed on a concrete 


foundation in which are embedded iron sup- 
ports attached to both sides of the 
frame. 

“It is,” writes Miss Kirkland, “particu- 

larly pleasing to note the attraction which 
it has for the laboring man and to note 
too, that thru this interest people are com- 
ing into the library who have never been in 
before and are calling for books which they 
have seen displayed in our outdoor cabinet. 
. . . Another outcome seems to be de- 
veloping which I had not anticipated. | 
often see old friends greeting each other 
and holding informal receptions in front 
of it and others not so well acquainted meet 
there and discuss the books displayed. This 
I believe is a spirit worth fostering. To 
keep the interest alive we change the dis- 
play each week. It surely is helping our 
people to know something of the resources 
of the library in a concrete manner. 
We now have since these photographs were 
taken a granolithic approach and later on 
we shall put shrubs around the approach to 
prevent the grass being worn off along the 
edges.” 

A member of the Board of Trustees, Mr. 
Hallie C. Blake, cooperated in a generous 
spirit in making the realization of the idea 
possible. The architect of the building, Mr. 
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Willard D. Brown, con- 
tributed the design and 
the working drawings 
The photographs here re 
produced were taken for 
the library by Mr. E. H 
Sargeant of Lexington 
and the poster here 
shown on the bulletin 
board is by Sam Brown 
who has a home in Lex 
ington. 

Two views of the bul- 
letin-board are shown 
here, the first giving a 
good idea of the attract- 
iveness of the bulletin- 
board which is built so 
as to harmonize with the 
style of the library build- 
ing, and the second 
showing more clearly th 
details of the construc- 
tion. 


The head cataloguer 
and the head of the order 
department of Yale Uni- 
versity Library have 
been given the rank of 
assistant professors. 
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KNOWLEDGE, 
IS POWER 


LIBRARIES AND THE NATION 
By Joy E. Morcan 


How many Americans are without free 


public library service? How much would 
it would cost to provide them with libra- 
ries in charge of expert librarians? The 
Bureau of Education has in hand material 
for a bulletin on “Free Public Libraries” 
that answers these questions for each of 
the 2964 counties in the United States, for 
each of the 48 states and for the entire 
country. 

The tables containing the material 
showing 14 facts about each county are 
most valuable and, when the bulletin is 
published, which we hope will be soon, 
should be made the basis of effective pub- 
licity in each of the various states. 


Even more valuable still, especially to 
those who are taking a national view of 
the library situation and are concerning 
themselves with the movement to provide 
library service for every man, woman 
and child in America, are the charts and 
tables which show graphically the library 
situation in the nation as a whole. Ac- 
cording to one of these tables a mill tax 
levy on the assessed value of the property 
of the country would raise $69,093,006 
which represents the amount of money 
that might well be spent annually for free 
public library service. The recorded in- 
come of all free public libraries is $16,- 
559.941 which is less than one-fourth the 
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amount needed to provide an adequate 
service. Of the 2964 counties only 794, 
or 27 percent, have a library of 5000 
volumes of over. There are 4230 free pub- 
lic libraries containing 43,491,332 volumes, 
serving a population of 41,180,591, or 45 
percent of a possible 91,641,215 as shown 
by the population statistics from the 1910 
census. There are 1600 free public libra- 
ries having 5000 volumes or over, contain- 
ing a total of 38,015,586 volumes and serv- 
ing only 39.8 percent of the population 
of the United States. 

According to these figures 60.2 percent 
of the population of the United States is 
without free public libraries, which, ac- 
cording to recent estimates of population, 
is at least 60,000,000 people. When one 
considers that over 60,000,000 people in 
a nation that is committed to universal 
public schools and to compulsory educa- 
tion live in communities that do not pro- 
vide the means of continuing the educa- 
tion that their children are forced to be- 
gin, the need for library extension is ap- 
parent. The need is still more apparent 
when one realizes that most of these peo- 
ple live outside the cities in the smaller 
towns and in the open country where 
magazines are few, where bookstores are 
infrequent, and where almost the only 
opportunity that they are likely to have 
for securing the latest and best books 
must come from the public library. The 
overwhelming need is more apparent still 
when one stops to think that the lives of 
these millions of people are laid in an age 
when methods of living, industrial pro- 
cesses, in fact the whole civilization has 
become so highly complex and so elabo- 
rately specialized that the keeping fit of the 
citizen to hold his place in the complex 
structure may not wisely be left to chance. 

The situation created by the growing 
complexity of modern life is recognized 
by many differentiations in our school 
systems. There are schools of many 
grades and kinds training for the pro- 
fessions, for industry, for the farms and 
for business. 


Although we have recognized the need 
of school training for specialization by 
the creation of multifarious schools and 
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courses, sufficient weight has not been 
given to the fact that changes in our man- 
ner of living, in our public affairs, and in 
our industrial methods and processes are 
so rapid and varied that almost before the 
individual has completed his school course 
many of the things he has learned have 
been superseded or modified by new 
points of view, by more recent discoveries 
or by new ways of doing things. To be 
intelligently active as a citizen and intel- 
ligently productive in his profession or 
vocation the individual needs the new 
points of view. He needs the new 
methods of doing things to fit him to hold 
his own in the competition that seems 
ever to be growing keener. To keep 
abreast of the times he must depend upon 
books and journals which are being pub- 
lished at such a rapid rate that the job of 
knowing about them and organizing them 
for use is the work of an expert who can 
give full time to the difficult task. The 
Library of Congress added 16,088 volumes 
to its collections from the entries in the 
copyright office in the year 1918 alone. 

That the states need the help of a na- 
tional agency in solving this problem of 
library extension is shown by the fact 
that of the 48 states 30 are now rendering 
library service to less than 50 percent of 
their population, six are rendering li- 
brary service to less than ten percent of 
their population, and one to less than two 
percent of its population. Thirty-nine of 
the states provide less than 50 percent of 
their population with the type of service 
than can be rendered by libraries of sooo 
volumes or over, and ten states provide 
less than ten percent of their population 
with such service. 

This problem is the concern of the 
whole nation. Education is at the heart 
of the nation and the modern world polit- 
ical situation demands of us a great na- 
tional civilization, which in turn demands 
from all our citizens intelligence and eff- 
ciency. The Enlarged Program of the 
American Library Association must help 
to equalize library opportunities. It must 
lend a hand to any locality or to any state 
that wants help in laying foundations for 
an adequate library system of its own. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT LELAND STANFORD 
JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


By Georce T. CLark, Librarian 


Ir is a fact worthy of comment that in 
California where for years library con- 
struction has been almost exclusively 
confined to Carnegie buildings costing 
from $10,000 to $20,000 there should have 
been completed since 1911 three monu- 
mental buildings at an aggregate cost of 
about $3,000,000, while plans for a fourth 
to cost nearly $2,000,000 are now under- 
way. 

This unusual activity was initiated by the 
University of California with its Doe Li- 
brary. The San Francisco Public Library 
followed, and now Stanford University 
has completed and occupied its long pro- 
jected building, while at Sacramento 
State Librarian Ferguson is using his 
spare moments to expedite progress on the 
new state building which is to house the 
library and the Supreme Court, and for 
which detail plans are being prepared. 

The Stanford Library has been erected 
according to plans formulated by the 
architects Bakewell and Brown of San 
Francisco. It will be the central feature 
of a new quadrangle immediately to the 
east of the original quadrangle which was 
built according to the designs prepared 
for Senator Stanford by the firm of Shep- 
ley, Rutan and Coolidge. The new library 
is naturally in the Romanesque style 
adopted for the original university build- 
ings. It faces to the west, and has a 
frontage of 180 feet and a depth of 235 
feet. It is three stories in height with a 
basement and also a mezzanine floor. 
It is of steel frame construction with re- 
inforced concrete floors and roof slabs 
and with walls of buff sandstone and 
brick. The stack is on the south and is 
seven tiers in height, the fourth or central 
of the building. The grouping of the 
tier being on a level with the main floor 
rooms is shown on the accompanying 
plans. Rather unusual features are the 
Reserved Book room, The Documents 
division, and the Seminar library. The 


former is on the ground floor and is 
equipped with individual desks for 124 
readers. The books for collateral reading 
in connection with lecture courses will 
be placed on the open shelves. In addi- 
tion to state and federal public documents 
the Library has an unusually good col- 
lection of British sessional papers, domin- 
ion documents of Canada as well as docu- 
ments from other foreign countries. 
There is ample space for readers, and the 
division has shelf capacity for 40,000 
volumes. The Seminar library is on the 
top floor and is reached by a secondary 
stairway starting from the Delivery hall 
near the loan desk so that ingress may be 
supervised from that point during quiet 
periods when no attendant may be sta- 
tioned in the Seminar library. The floor 
cases are so placed as to form a series of 
alcoves each large enough for an eight 
foot table and chairs for readers. The 
material required for study in connection 
with the various seminar courses will be 
placed in this room grouped in the al- 
cove of the respective teaching depart- 
ments. Thus History will have one or 
more alcoves, Economics another, Eng- 
lish another, and so on. The advantages 
of departmental arrangement will be pre- 
served altho all the material will be kept 
in one room under supervision. The 
classes will meet in adjacent rooms and 
such books as are required at a session 
will be taken there for the time being. 

The Library has an ultimate capacity of 
750,000 volumes altho shelving has so 
far been installed for only about one half 
that number. The building has been 
so placed that it can be extended to the 
north, east or south to meet whatever 
needs the future may develop. 


Libraries are as the shrines where all the 
relics of saints full of true virtue and that 
without delusion or imposture are preserved 
and reposed.—Bacon. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Senior assistant librarian, experienced in 
law, genealogy and general reference work, 
wishes for family reasons, to hear of an 
opening in the East. Address: J. L. E. 
care of Liprary JOURNAL. 


Graduate librarian, ten years experience 
in general and special work, recently re- 
turned from a year in France, desires po- 
sition, business or special library preferred. 
Address: M. R. care of Liprary JouRNAL. 


Library school graduate, fifteen years 
chief librarian in city of over 30,000, wants 
similar position in city, university, high 
school or special library. Reads and 
speaks French, German and Italian. Ex- 
perienced in Americanization work and in 
a technical library. Address, K. Z., care 
of Lrprary JouRNAL, 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Wanted a library assistant, experienced. 
Address: Anne Pierce, Librarian, Carnegie 
Library, Charlotte, N. C. 


Children’s librarian wanted for the Kel- 
logg Public Library, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
State training and experience. Address: 
Deborah B. Martin, librarian. 


Wanted librarian to take charge of a de- 
partment library, salary $1300 per, year. 
Address: Librarian, lowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames, Iowa. 


Wanted: General library assistant, one 
with some experience in work with child- 
ren given preference. Address, JESSAMINE 
Warp, Plumb Memorial Library, Shelton, 
Conn. 


Children’s librarian and first assistant 
wanted for the Public Library, Virginia, 
Minn. For particulars address: Grace M. 
Stevens, librarian. 


Wanted: An assistant with experience 
at the circulation desk as an assistant in 
the circulation department of the Bridge- 
port Public Library. Salary $60 to $65 a 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


month. Address, Henry N. SAnzporn, 
Librarian. 


There is an opening in the Engineering 
Societies Library for a person with some 
experience in cataloging. Address: Mar- 
garet Mann, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York. (Engineering Societies Library.) 


Wanted, assistant cataloger, library ex- 
perience and training in cataloging, know- 
ledge of typewriter required. Salary, $1100. 
3 weeks vacation with pay each year; sick 
time allowance. Address: Purd B. Wright, 
Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wanted: An adequately trained cataloger 
of some experience. The library staff 
consists of only two, so the cataloger must 
do half of the loan desk work. Salary 
$1200 for nine months work with a faculty 
rank. Address, Forrest, Libra- 
rian, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. 


The California State Library has on file 
information illustrated with views and 
plans concerning most of the 197 library 
buildings thruout the state. In the July 
issue of News Notes of California Li- 


“ braries, information is given about those 


buildings which have been erected since 
1906, with some examples of plans and ex- 
teriors of various styles of branch buildings. 
Fuller information regarding heating, ven- 
tilating, cleaning and other matters will be 
supplied to anyone interested. 


If the Library has any purpose at the 
close of the war more active than any 
other, it is to assist returning soldiers and 
sailors to prepare for re-entrance into civil 
life. 

NOTICE 


Doris U. Yaeger, 129 West 86th Street, 
New York, will send to any library which 
will pay packing and transportation charges, 
a complete set of the American Cyclopedia 
in 16 volumes, 1883. 
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Ar the first hearing before the Joint 
Committee on Reclassification of Sala- 
ries in the District of Columbia, the 
necessity for increased salaries for library 
workers was presented by a committee con- 
sisting of George F. Bowerman, librarian 
of the public library, chairman; Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of the Library of Con- 
gress and president of the District of Co- 
lumbia Library Association; H. H. 
Meyer and C. W. Collins of the Library of 
Congress; Clara Herbert, of the Public Li- 
brary; Claribel R. Barnett and Alice C. 
Atwood, of the Department of Agriculture ; 
Laura Thompson, of the Children’s Bureau; 
M. N. Smull, of the Bureau of Education 
and Miss Tousley, of the documents office. 
Charles C. Williamson, chief of the eco- 
nomics division of the Public Library of 
New York City, was present in behalf of 
the American Library Association. 

Sealed proposals for salary schedules for 
the library workers of the District were 
presented by Dr. Bowerman in the brief 
read to the Commission. Each commission 
member was provided with a copy of the 
brief, and read it with the speaker. These 
schedules, Dr. Bowerman explained are “the 
minima we think necessary under present 
conditions to secure competent service and 
to retain it.” 

Dr. Williamson presented to the commis- 
sion figures on salaries paid in libraries in 
New York tending to bear out the state- 
ments of the local librarians. 


At a meeting of the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Friday, October 31st, 
the report of the Committee on Libraries 
was received. This committee was ap- 
pointed by the Federation last May, to con- 
sider the following resolutions which had 
been presented at the spring meeting: 
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LIBRARIANS’ SALARIES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY AND MUNICIPAL 
CIVIL SERVICE 


The library service covered by the classi- 
fication schedules, comprising about 600 
positions, includes only employees render- 
ing professional or semi-professional serv- 
ice. It does not include merely clerical 
service, nor on the other hand specialists 
in certain fields whose work, tho attached 
to a library, does not involve library science 
or technique. 

The reasons for making sealed proposals 
were explained by Dr. Putnam as: 

“They have been compiled without the 
benefit of the information bearing on the 
employment policies of the government. 

“They have been compiled without con- 
sultation with the other ‘services,’ or agree- 
ment upon policies or criteria that might be 
urged by the government employees gener- 
ally. 

“They cover but one-half of 1 per cent of 
the total positions to be considered. 


“If the schedules be too low their present 
publication would prejudice every other 
service; if they seem too high their publi- 
cation might bring upon the commission 
the criticism of encouraging the employees 
to exaggerate their case. 

“In any case a present publication would 
provoke discussion which would be quite 
premature, and might prove inconvenient. 

“Their publication would deprive the 
commission of the advantage or recom- 
mendations from the other services shaped 
independently of any submitted before 
them.” 


“Resotvep, That this Federation registers 
its hearty approval of the present adminis- 
tration of the New York Public Library; 
that it condemns any effort to replace the 
present system in New York City by civil 
service; and asks the city to make larger 
appropriations for its support in future; and 
be it also 
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“Resotvep, That a committee wait upon 
the Mayor and upon the Board of Estimate 
and apportionment and present a copy of 
these resolutions and this request. 

“Resotvep, That the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs urges that the 
city cause an investigation to be made, with 
the object of determining whether the Cir- 
culation Department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library be placed under Civil Service 
rules and regulations, and that this body 
appoint a committee to wait on the Mayor, 
the Comptroller, and the other members of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
and present our requests.” 

The Chairman, Mrs. Samuel J. Kramer, 
reported that the-Committee has held several 
meetings and has thoroly studied the Li- 
brary. She quoted the figures as to salaries, 
etc., as obtained from the Library Adminis- 
tration, and presented the following: 

“Resotvep, That the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, registers its 
hearty approval of the present administra- 


THE SPECIAL MEETING OF THE A. L. A. 
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tion of The New York Public Library; that 
it disapproves any effort to replace the 
present system in New York City by 
Municipal Civil Service; and it asks the 
City to make larger appropriations for the 
Library’s support in the future.” 

This resolution was adopted by the Fed- 
eration by a vote which, owing to the con- 
fusion in the room at the moment could not 
be accurately determined, but which has 
been estimated as being between three and 
four hundred in favor of the resolution and 
one hundred and sixty seven against. 

Another resolution referring to librarians 
which was presented by the Committee on 
Resolutions, but which, owing to lack of 
time, was postponed for consideration at 
the next meeting of the Federation reads: 

“Resotvep, That we protest against the 
system of removing women without reason, 
and advocate opening all positions in library 
work from Librarian of Congress down to 
that of page, to men and women equally 
and for equal pay.” 


The President’s Official Call 


To Members of the American Library As- 
sociation: 

At the session of the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association, held in 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., September 9, 1919, 
it was voted, in view of the necessity for 
amendments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws, made necessary by the proposed en- 
larged program for A. L. A. library serv- 
ice, that the president be authorized to call 
two special meetings of the Association for 
the purpose of considering proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws and 
such other matters as the president may 
name in the call, one meeting to be held in 
Chicago and the other later, at some point 
on the Atlantic Coast. 

The president of the A. L. A. hereby 
calls a special meeting of the American 
Library Association to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, January 1, 2 and 3, 1920, to con- 
sider a proposed revision of the Constitu- 
tion and to have as the basis of this con- 


sideration the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed to make recommendations 
for revision; and also to consider all mat- 
ters connected with the proposed enlarged 
program for American Library Associa- 
tion library service. 

In considering the proposed enlarged pro- 
gram, the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion may ask for a vote on some of its 
features in order to obtain some definite ap- 
proval or disapproval of them by the 
Association at large before the Board itself 
takes definite action regarding them. 

A large attendance at the special meeting 
is urged and it is hoped members of the 
Association will be ready to pass judg- 
ment on these important questions now be- 
fore the A. L. A. Two sessions will be 
held on January I, morning and afternoon, 
and sessions on the mornings both of 
January 2 and 3. 

CuatMers 
President. 
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In preparing this proposed revision the 
Committee has availed itself of the sug- 
gested draft made by the Committee on 
Enlarged Program. 

Alterations and additions from the draft 
printed in the October Liprary JOURNAL 
are given in italics. 


Object 


1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library ser- 
vice and librarianship. 


Membership 


2. Members. Any person or institution 
may become a member on paying the annual 
dues. 

3. Honorary Members. Any person may 
be made an Honorary Member with full 
privileges of membership by the unanimous 
vote of the Association at any meeting. 

Sec. 4. Contributing and Sustaining Mem- 
bers. Any person or institution may become 
a contributing or a sustaining member on 
payment of the required annual sums. 

Sec. 5. Life Members and Fellows. Any 
person may become a life member or a life 
fellow by paying the required amounts. 


Meetings 


6. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual meeting of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. 

7. Special Meetings. Special meetings 
of the Association may be called by the 
Executive Board, and shall be called by 
the President on request of forty members 
of the Association. At least one month's 
notice shall be given, and only business 
specified in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 8. Votes by Institutional Mem- 
bers. The vote of an institutional member 
shall be cast by the duly designated repre- 
sentative whose credentials are filed with 
the secretary. Jn the absence of such desig- 
nation or of such delegate the vote may be 
cast only by the chief librarian of the insti- 
tution. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
A PROPOSED REVISION BY THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF CONSTITUTION 


Sec. 9. Quorum. 
constitute a quorum. 


Fifty members shall 


Management 


Sec. 10. Executive Board. The adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Association, 
including its publishing activities, shall be 
vested in the Executive Board, which shall 
consist of the president, vice-president, 
treasurer and eight other members. The 
members of the Executive Board, other 
than the president, the vice-president and 
the treasurer, shall be elected as hereafter 
specified. At the annual meeting of 1920 
there shall be elected by ballot four persons 
to serve as new members of the Executive 
Board. Immediately after their election 
they shall divide themselves by lot into two 
equal classes, of which the terms of the 
first class shall expire in 1923 and of the 
second class in 1924. At cach annual meet- 
ing thereafter two members shall be elected 
to the Executive to serve for four years. 

Sec. 11. The Executive Board shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in office except 
that in the case of the death, resignation or 
inability to serve of the president of the 
Association, the vice-president shall become 
president. 

Sec. 12. Meetings of the Executive 
Board may be called by the President at 
such times and places as he may designate ; 
and shall be called upon request of six 
members of the Board. 

Sec. 13. Quorum. Six members shall 
constitute a quorum of the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 14. The Executive Board shall pre- 
pare and adopt an annual budget and sup- 
plementary budgets within which all its 
appropriations shall be made and no ex- 
pense shall be incurred in behalf of the 
Association by any officer or committee in 
excess of the authorized appropriation. 

Sec. 15. Policy. No question involving 
the policy of the Association as such shall be 
voted upon by the Association until said 
question has been referred to the Executive 
Board, and a report threon made by the 
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Board to the Association; but the Board 
shall make a report upon every question 
so referred to it not later than at the next 
session of the Association held after such 
reference. 

Sec. 16. Votes by Correspondence. Ap- 
proval in writing by a majority of a Board 
or Committee shall have the force of a 
vote, if conducted under the conditions to be 
specified in the By-Laws. 


Officers and Committees 


Sec. 17. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and assistant treasurer. 
The president and vice-president shall be 
elected at each annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The secretary, treasurer and as- 
sistant treasurer, who shall be a trust com- 
pany, shall be chosen by the Executive 
Board, shall hold office at its pleasure, and 
receive such salaries as it shall fix. 

Sec. 18. Officers. The president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and assist- 
ant treasurer shall perform the duties us- 
ually pertaining to their respective offices. 

Sec. 19. The Executive Board shall ap- 
point all other officers and standing com- 
mittees and shall fix the salaries of all paid 
officers and employees. 

Sec. 20. Terms of Office. All officers 
and all elected members of the Executive 
Board shall serve until the adjournment of 
the meeting at which their successors are 
chosen. 

Council 


Sec. 21. Membership. The Council shall 
consist of the Executive Board, all ex- 
presidents of the Association who continue 
as members thereof, all presidents of affili- 
ated societies, fifty members elected by the 
Association at large, and one member from 
each state, provincial, or regional library as- 
sociation or club which complies with the 
conditions for such representation set forth 
in the by-laws. The elected members shall 
be chosen ten each year by the Association, 
to hold office for five years.. 

Sec. 22. Meetings. The Council shall 
hold at least two meetings a year, one of 
which shall be at the time and place of the 
annual meetings of the Association. Other 
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meetings shall be called upon request o/ 
twenty members. 
Sec. 23. Duties. The Council shall con- 
sider and discuss library questions of pro- 
fessional and public interest, and shall from 
time to time issue reports thereon; and it 
may by a two-thirds vote adopt resolutions 
on these or any other matters of library 
policy or practice. 
Endowment Fund 
Sec. 24. All receipts from life member- 
ships and life fellowships, and all gifts for 
endowment purposes, shall constitute an en 
dowment fund, which shall be invested and 
the principal kept for ever inviolate. Th« 
interest shall be expended as the Executive 
Board may direct. The endowment fund 
shall be in the custody of three trustees, one 
of whom shall be elected by ballot at eac/i 
annual meeting, to hold office for three years 
from the date of his election and until his 
successor siiall be elected. No money from 
the endowment fund shall be invested or 
expended except on check signed by a ma- 
jority of the tri&tees. 
Affiliated Organizations 
Sec. 25. (This section not yet framed 
by the Committee. ) 
By-Laws 
Sec. 26. By-Laws may be adopted and 
- amended by vote of the Association upon 
recommendation of the Executive Board or 
of a special committee appointed by th: 
Association to report thereon. Any by-law 
may be suspended by a three-fourths vote 
of those present and voting at any meeting 
of the Association. 


Amendments 
Sec. 27. This Constitution may 
amended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at two successive meet- 
ings of the Association, provided that not- 
ice of the proposed amendments be sent to 
each member of the Association at least 

one month before final adoption. 


BY-LAWS 
Dues 
Amounts for Annual Dues. (a) 


be 


The annual dues of the Association shall be 


a 
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two dollars for individuals and five dollars 
for libraries and other institutions, payable 
in advance in January. (b) On payment of 
$25 annually any person or institution may 
become a contributing member ; on payment 
of $100 or more annually any person or in- 
stitution may become a sustaining member. 


Sec. 2. Life Members and Fellows. On 
payment of $25.00 any individual member 
may become a life member; on payment of 
$75.00 a life member may become a life fel- 
low; on payment of $100.00 any individual 
member may become a life fellow. 

Sec. 3. Unpaid Dues. Members whose 
dues are unpaid at the close of the annual 
conference and who shall continue such de- 
linquency for one month after notice of the 
same has been sent by the treasurer, shall 
be dropped from membership. 


Sec. 4. Each new member shall be as- 
signed a consecutive number in the order of 
first joining and paying dues. A delinquent 
member rejoining and paying his arrears 
of annual dues shall receive his origina! 
number. 


Sec. 5. Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of 
the Association shall be the calendar year. 


Nominations 


Sec. 6. At least three months prior to 
the annual meeting of the Association the 
Executive Board shall appoint a committee 
of five, no one of whom shall be a member 
of the Board, to nominate the elective offi- 
cers and other members of the Executive 
Board, trustees of the Endowment Fund, 
and members of the Council. 

This committee shall report to the Ex- 
ecutive Board, which shall after adoption of 
the report publish its nominations in the 
Bulletin at least one month prior to the 
annual meeting of the Association and shal! 
place such nominations before the Associa- 
tion on a printed ballot which shall be known 
as the “Official Ballot.” The Board shall 
also include on such ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the secretary by any five 
members of the Association at least twenty- 
four hours before election, provided that 
with the petition containing such nomina- 
tions or noted upon it, shall be filed the 
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consent of the person or persons so nomui- 
nated. 

No person shall be nominated as presi- 
dent, or vice-president for two consecutive 
terms. No more than the required number 
of nominations shall be made by the com- 
mittee. The position and residence of each 
nominee shall be given on the official ballot. 

State Representation in Council 

Sec. 7. Each state, provincial or regional 
library association or club having a mem- 
bership of not less than fifteen members, 
may be represented in the Council by the 
president of such association, or by an alter- 
nate elected at the annual meeting of the 
association. The annual dues shall be $5.00 
for each association having a membership 
of fifty or less and ten cents for each per- 
son additional where membership is above 
that number. The privileges and ad- 
vantages of the A. L. A. conferences 
shall be available only to those holding per- 
sonal membership or representing institu- 
tional membership in the Association or to 
members of affiliated societies. 


Sections 


Sec. 8. A petition for the establishment 
of a section shall be referred to a special 
committee to be appointed by the president, 
which shall report to the Executive Board 
on the desirability of such section. The 
Executive Board shall have power to dis- 
continue a section when, in its opinion, the 
usefulness of that section has ceased. 

Sec. 9. Any existing organization of li- 
brarians having not less than twenty-five 
members may on vote of the Executive 
Board become a section of the Association. 

Sec. 10. Sections may, tf they so elect 
charge annual dues, limit their own mem- 
bership, issue publications, and in general 
carry on activities along the line of their 
own interest, accounting for their own 
funds solely to their own members. 

Sec. 11. No authority is granted any sec- 
tion to incur expense on behalf of the As- 
sociation as such or to commit the Associa- 
tion by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 12. Provision shall be made by the 
Executive Board for sessions of the various 
sections at annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and the programs for the same shall be 
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prepared by the officers of sections in con- 
sultation with the program committee. Ses- 
sions of sections shall be open to any mem- 
ber of the Association, but no person may 
vote in any section unless registered as a 
member of the same. The registered mem- 
bers of each section shall, at the final ses- 
sion of each annual meeting, choose officers 
to serve until the close of the next annual 
meeting. 


Standing Committees 


Sec. 13. The standing committees of the 
Association which are to be appointed by the 
Executive Board shall be as follows: audit- 
ing, a committee of three, to audit the ac- 
counts of the Executive Board, secretary, 
treasurer, assistant treasurer, trustees of the 
Endowment Fund and all committees having 
expenditure of money; editorial, a committee 
of five whose duty shall be to secure 
and pass upon material for publication 
by the Association, especially catalogs, 
indexes and other bibliographic and 
library aids; public documents; co-opera- 
tion with other educational  associa- 
tions; library administration; library train- 
ing; international relations; book buying ; 
bookbinding; federal and state relations; 
publicity; library work in hospitals and 
charitable and correctional institutions; 
work with the foreign born; stand- 
ardisation of libraries certifica- 
tion of librarians; travel; co-ordina- 
tion; work with the blind; program, a com- 
mittee to consist of the president, secretary 
and one other member to be appointed by 
the president; on the improvement of the 
conditions of library workers. 

Sec. 14. The Executive Board shall at 
each annual meeting of the Association ap- 
point a committee of three on resolutions 
which shall prepare and report to the As- 
sociation suitable resolutions of acknow- 
ledgment and thanks. 

Votes by Correspondence 

Sec. 15. Votes by Correspondence. Ap- 
proval in writing by a majority of a board 
or committee shall have the force of a vote, 
provided not more than one member ex- 
presses dissent. If one member dissents the 
vote shall not be effective until such mem- 
ber has had opportunity to communicate his 
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views to the other members and a second 
vote has been taken. If two members, on 
the second mail vote dissent, the action 
shall fail. 

Cuatmers Haptey, Chairman. 

W. W. BisHop 

Georce B. UTLEy 


PROMPT SERVICE AT THE JOHN CRERAR 
LIBRARY 

The average time required to fill calls 
during the year 1918 was 4.52 minutes as 
against 4.53 in 1917. 

The record of the causes of failures to 
supply books called for is as follows: at 
bindery, 446; otherwise unavailable tem- 
porarily, mostly burned or stolen and not 
yet replaced, 32; in use by another reader, 
715; withdrawn from general circulation, 
47; not found on shelves, 416; errors of li- 
brary assistants or records, 175; total, 1831. 
The total is 1.20 per cent of all the call 
slips presented. Excluding the first four 
causes as unavoidable, the avoidable fail- 
ures were 0.39 per cent. For 1917 they 
were 0.43.” 


LIBRARIES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

“The following figures represent rough- 

ly the growth in the number of libraries. 
In October 1917 there were 23 libraries 
-in Petrograd, 30 in Moscow, besides a 
hundred book distributing centers. A 
similar growth in the number of libraries 
has taken place in the county districts. 
In Ousolsky oused for example there are 
now 73 village libraries, 35 larger libraries 
and 500 hut libraries or reading rooms. 
In Moscow educational institutions, not 
including schools, have increased from 
369 to 1,357."—ArtHUR RANsomeE in “Rus- 
sia in 1919.” 

To read well, that is, to read true books 
in a true spirit, is a noble exercise, and 
one that will task the reader more than 
any exercise which the customs of the 
day esteem. It requires a training such 
as the athletes underwent, the steady in- 
tention almost of the whole life to this 
object. Books must be read as deliberate- 
ly and reservedly as they were written.”— 
THOREAU. 
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RECENT TENDENCIES IN STATE PUBLICATIONS 


By Dena M. Kinestey, Division of Documents, Library of Congress 


There is an enormous amount of energy 
expended in turning the legislative wheels 
which keep the governmental machinery 
of these United States running smoothly. 
In a country as big as ours, all manner of 
problems arise—all sorts of laws must be 
framed and administered—regulations are 
constantly being formulated and amended 
to meet changing conditions—plans are 
continually being tried out for the social 
and economic betterment of the citizen. 
The official chronicles of the countless ac- 
tivities of this nation form a valuable fund 
of information at the disposal of libraries. 
A glance thru the Monthly Catalogue of 
U. S. Public Documents gives ample proof 
of the lively interest which the executive 
departments of the federal government take 
in the life of the country. This interest 
would seem to extend to every phase of 
human endeavor, but being in the nature 
of a parental one, the federal documents 
reflect that character to a great extent. 
Uncle Sam is a very indulgent parent, and 
seems ever ready to assist his large family 
with good counsel, hearty encouragement, 
and financial aid. But aside from this 
protection, assistance and guidance of the 
central government, which we do not un- 
derestimate, each state must work out its 
own salvation. This is a law of nature 
guaranteeing progress, and a state is no 
exception to the rule. Because of this 
fact, state documents as a whole differ in 
their perspective from federal documents. 
Federal documents may offer fundamental 
working plans, theories, essential principles, 
innovations, etc., but state documents in- 
variably record the application of these 
plans and innovations to their own immedi- 
ate needs. The practical individual lays 
great stress on the value of experimental 
knowledge, and consequently will value the 
records of experimental knowledge as con- 
tained in state documents. 

The history of the development of a state 
is to be found in its documents, and it is 
certainly good business policy to make use 
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of the resources at hand. A library need 
reach out no further than the boundaries 
of its own state to find official literature 
with many possibilities of usefulness, for 
public interest in any subject is rarely con- 
fined to one locality. Rather will it be 
conceded that public interest spreads rap- 
idly, and that welfare movements inaug- 
urated in one section of the country act as 
a stimulus to the surrounding territory. 

The interests of the community should 
govern the librarian in his selection of 
documents. They should be considered 
from the standpoint of useful tools. The 
up-to-date librarian will have a working 
knowledge of the kind of information likely 
to be found in each class of documents re- 
presented in his own file. This is not 
difficult to acquire, and is very helpful in 
aiding inquirers to locate information. The 
majority of inquirers are not  thoroly 
familiar with documents, and for that rea- 
son need more help in using them. Docu- 
ments should be classified before placing 
them on the shelves so that they will be 
grouped with private publications dealing 
with like subjects. No pains should be 
spared to make them easily available to the 
public. 

Second only to a good choice of docu- 
ments is a good file of them, and a good 
file is a complete one brought up to date. 
Practically all executive departments, 
boards and commissions, and state insti- 
tutions are required by law to give an ac- 
counting to their state legislatures, either 
annually or biennially. In addition to this, 
many of these offices issue serial publica- 
tions in the form of numbered bulletins or 
circulars. The plan of issuing serial pub- 
lications seems to be growing in favor. 
Fully two-thirds of the state documents 
appearing in this country to-day are issued 
in that form. In a few states, notably 
Indiana and Ohio, it has been thought best 
to cut down the printing of reports to a 
minimum. These states now issue a yearly 
publication containing condensed reports 
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of state officials to take the place of the 
separate reports formerly issued from the 
state departments. Indiana claims to have 
saved more than $20,000 per year to the 
state by publishing a year book instead of 
separate reports. In the Library of Con- 
gress, where over a thousand state docu- 
ments are received each month, what is 
known as a “continuation record,” is kept 
of all annual and biennial reports and 
serial documents received. These records 
show the approximate date of issue, and 
are checked up each month in order to 
give assurance that the files are complete, 
and that publications are being received 
at the earliest date of issue. 

There is a tendency on the part of many 
states to establish what is known as cen- 
tral distributing agencies for state docu- 
ments. This plan has many advantages. 
It eliminates much duplication of work, 
centralizes responsibility, reduces expense, 
and is systematic. In the carrying out 
of this plan, however, one disadvantage is 
apt to arise. Usually the state distributor 
follows the method of making only annual 
or semiannual shipments of documents to 
libraries. On this account many docu- 
ments are delayed considerably in reach- 
ing the public, and their scope of useful- 
ness thereby materially impaired. The 
demand for reference material is always 
greatest at the time a scheme is being de- 
veloped. It is one of life’s little tragedies 
that many excellent government publica- 
tions never reach the hands of those indi- 
viduals who would receive the most bene- 
fit from them, or else reach them too late 
to be of any great practical value. 

A number of states issue official check 
lists of their own state documents. Cali- 
fornia, Ohio and Wisconsin issue them in 
monthtly form; Illinois and Arizona pub- 
lish annual lists. In 1918 the Philippine 
Library and Museum published a very 
comprehensive list of Philippine docu- 
ments for the period of 1900 to 1917 in- 
clusive. The work in all cases has been 
thoroly done and is_ indeed praise- 
worthy. The monthly check lists are es- 
pecially helpful. The Division of Docu- 
ments of the Library of Congress, as you 
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doubtless know, issues a Monthly List of 
State Publications. Great pains is taken 
by the editor to make it as complete a 
list as possible. The work, however, is 
done on such a large scale that there is 
always some anxiety felt for fear that 
a valuable state document may be over- 
looked for the moment, or fail to be listed 
as soon as it makes its appearance. In the 
case of those states issuing their own 
check lists, this anxiety is entirely rr 
moved. 

Even before the war, which brought in 
its wake conditions calling for strict econ- 
omy and efficiency, this country had 
learned the value of good business man- 
agement. We took great pride in our big 
private business enterprises. We had made 
a success of them. We had brought them 
to a high point of efficiency. What more 
natural than that we should turn our at- 
tention next to our legislative and execu- 
tive departments to see whether they too 
were functioning properly, and to extend 
to them the benefits of scientific manage- 
ment which we had learned to appreciate 
in private business. State expenditures 
were increasing, state institutions multi- 
plying, state departments each year call- 
ing for more and more appropriations. 
Last but not least, our tax bills were 
mounting up steadily, and a high tax bill 
is warranted to arouse a good bit of in- 
terest. Practically all state governments 
have felt this effect. The universal cure 
applied has been the creation of temporary 
commissions composed of public spirited 
business or professional men, usually serv- 
ing without compensation. * These commis- 
sions are generally empowered by law to 
make investigations or surveys of condi- 
tions, which are in turn reported back to 
the legislature. After this, with the 
facts in hand, remedies suggested by the 
commissions are usually applied to put the 
organization on a sound basis. The ten- 
dency to create such commissions to cope 
with special problems is steadily growing. 
When as a result of the studies of these 
commissions on administrative efficiency 
the official organs of the state government 
are rearranged, the difficulties of the libra- 
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rian are increased as a consequenc. In II- 
linois for instance, the rearrangement of 
the state bureaus requires a new appara- 
tus of cataloging cards. In spite of the 
work involved in recataloging these docu- 
ments, there certainly will be a great ad- 
vantage in having material on related sub- 
jects appear in one set of publications. 

It is desired to take advantage of this 
opportunity to lay before you one of the 
difficulties met with in the preparation of 
the Monthly List of State Publications. 
In making catalog entries for this list we 
use a very brief imprint, merely place and 
date. It is assumed that a state document 
is necessarily published by the state. There 
is, however, a twofold purpose in giving 
the place of publication. First, to identify 
the book, and second, to show where to 
apply in case the reader wishes to secure 
copies of the publication. Most states 
make provision for housing their execu- 
tive departments at the state capital, but 
the executive departments contribute only 
a portion of state literature. Many state 
boards, institutions and commissions are 
located outside of the state capitals. So 
we can not assume that all state docu- 
ments are published at state capitals un- 
less authorized to do so by written state- 
ment. It so happens that many states let 
their printing contracts to firms located 
ouside the state capital. These firms put 
their names, place of printing, and date on 
documents and do not mention place of 
publication or publisher. Now comes an 
old, well-established cataloging rule to stir 
up strife, viz., that in cases where the 
place of publication and pitblisher are not 
mentioned specifically on a book, the print- 
er’s name and place should be substituted. 
Hence confusion in our imprint line. In 
living up to this rule this is what often 
happens. The publisher is assumed and 
the place of publication is concealed, for 
the printer is the only person who has sup- 
plied the cataloger with a written state- 
ment in the book as to location. The 
printer whose name and place of business 
appear on the title page has nothing to 
do with the sale or distribution of the docu- 
ment he has printed. The state of Con- 
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necticut furnishes such a happy example 
of a model title page for state documents 
that I wish to call attentio nto it. The 
imprint on the front of the title page reads 
as follows: Hartford. Published by the 
State. Date. On the reverse of the title 
page is found the name and location of the 
printing firm. This is certainly a simple 
arrangement. It adds greatly to the dignity 
of a document if it is made clear that 
it is an official publication with all the 
authority of the Commonwealth. A num- 
ber of states have adopted similar plans 
and if they could all be uniformly induced 
to do so, it would simplify greatly the work 
of catalogers who have the handling of 
these publications and who wrestle with 
such technicalities. It would add dignity 
to the appearance of documents, and weight 
to their statistical value, and would be in 
line with other movements for the good o! 
the cause. 

To return to the subject of this paper 
and to sum up the recent developments in 
connection with state documents, these 
are: first, a great increase in the output 
of periodical publications; second, a ten- 
dency to diminish the number and size of 
the annual and biennial state reports 
(which comes as a result of earnest effort 
directed towards simplification of state ad- 
ministration); third, the correlation, of 
publications on related subject matter due 
to the consolidation of the publishing of- 
fices and bureaus. 


“In 1808 Napoleon formed the idea of 


having a traveling library. The 
proposed library was to form about a 
thousand volumes. The books were to be 
of small duodecimo size, printed in good 
type and without margins in order to save 
space. They were to be bound in morocco 
with flexible covers and limp backs. The 
boxes for their conveyance were to be 
covered with leather and lined with green 
velvet and were to average sixty volumes 
apiece, in two rows. A catalog was to 
accompany them, so arranged that the 
emperor could readily find any desired 
volume.”—Cuaries A. Suriner in “Wit, 
Wisdom and Foibles of the Great.” 
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THE LIBRARIAN AS CENSOR 


In an article in The Bookman a few 
months ago, John Cotton Dana puts, “with 
some hesitation but with no modesty, a few 
words on the stupidity of bigotry in a 
librarian, and on the sinfulness, in a libra- 
rian, of permitting his own pet fancies, 
creeds, doctrines, and certainties to affect 
his book selection, and to make of him a 
missionary to his community instead of a 
hospitable Keeper of the Inn of All Com- 
ers and a tactful purveyor of all the ideas 
of all mankind.” 

“The gist of the whole affair of censor- 
ship,” he says, “lies in this: A community 
decides to own in common a few of the 
world’s millions of- books; it engages an 
expert to select them; this expert, in accept- 
ing the position of community librarian, 
sells his services as such expert to the 
community; having thus sold his expert 
services he is in honor bound to use them 
in gathering (by inclusion or choice, and 
therefore and at the same moment by 
exclusion and rejection) the books his 
expertness designates as best fitted to form 
the library of the community that has 
hired him. Obviously his first duty is to 
make his selection such as will be grateful 
to the community; and quite as obviously 
he will, in preparation for this difficult 
task of fitting his book selection to the com- 
munity, study that community's tastes, 
needs, educational status, and its bias in 
religion, politics, and personal behavior; 
and finally, and quite obviously, he will so 
censor his own purchasing as to keep from 
the shelves books which he thinks the 
community does not need; books which 
he thinks will not add to the community's 
pleasure or help it to be wiser and better, 
and books which will, by their presence, 
arouse such antagonisms and discussions 
as will curtail the use made of the library 
and so reduce its influence for happiness, 
wisdom, and good conduct.” 

This does not mean that the librarian 
rejects books of which he does not per- 
sonally approve or selects books which 
uphold his personal doctrines.” The censor- 
ship which is the outcome of this usurped 
power to use a community’s money to pro- 
mote his own personal views is entirely re- 
prehensible, no matter how “moral,” “loyal,” 


religious,” “constitutionally sound,” “pa- 
triotic,” or “acceptable to the majority” may 
be the opinions or theories the librarian 
may hold and try, by skillful selection 
of books, to promote. This form of library 
censorship, though exceedingly rare in fact, 
is in the opinion of a few always threaten- 
ing to manifest itself. 

“The community wants a complete, well- 
rounded encyclopedia library. The libra- 
rian is in duty bound to try to get it. No 
considerations born of his own theories on 
morals, politics, government, art, or relig- 
ion should affect him.” He will, 
compromising where necessary try to “get 
for his community—subject of course to 
purse limitations and to the theory that a 
library should grow up well-balanced and 
not one-sided—all the best presentations 
of all facts and theories whatsoever, and 
all fairly accredited imaginative portrayals 
of life; but should check his efforts by a 
skilful anticipation of what his community 
will quietly accept.” 

The storms thru which the librarian 
passes are usually due to the protests of 
individuals in the community who did not 
grant that both sides of a question ought 
to be represented, and these are usually 
weathered easily enough by the librarian 
who clearly sees “catholicity as the life 

“blood” of his censorship and “tact its 
methodology.” 


“The city librarian of La Grande, Ore., 
is conducting a campaign to stimulate 
greater interest in American subjects on the 
part of the native born. He states that 
‘many of the native born are equipped with 
no more thorough knowledge of the history 
of the United States than the hazy recol- 
lections of the grammar school.” He con- 
tends that many Americans can do much 
to Americanize themselves by reading at 
least a little about American history. 

“It is almost self-evident that librarians 
throughout the country can render a real 
Americanization service by featuring books 
on American ideals, biography, and his- 
tory."—From “Americanization” published 
by Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, August 1, 1919. 
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LIBRARY WORK 
Notes of the Development in Library Activity 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


Some functions of the 
Natal Advertiser, 


Helping industry. 
library. George Reyburn. 
Durban, Natal, July, 1919. 

“We intend shortly to commence a service 
of commercial and industrial news. ... We 
receive some two hundred technical and com- 
mercial magazines by every mail. These we 
intend to index weekly. Let us suppose there 
is a firm in Durban interested in wattle bark. 
There are practically no books on wattle bark, 
but there is a good deal of information pub- 
lished from time to time in technical maga- 
zines. That information we will have, and 
we propose to send a postcard to every such 
firm whenever an article on any aspect of 
wattle bark appears. We want those firms 
to apply to be put in the list.” 

“Most big firms take in their own magazines, 
and are thus kept in touch with their own 
affairs, but even those firms which take in their 
own magazines may be considerably helped 
by this service, because, for example, a 
tobacco-making machine may come out in 
Engineering. That article we will have, and 
the tobacco firm will not. The information 


may save that firm a large sum of money— 
and indeed has in actual cases under our own 


notice. We, therefore, ask every firm that 
wants to be kept up-to-date, to use us, to hand 
in their lists of subjects, and to take full ad- 
vantage of our offer.” 


AMERICANIZATION 


Making Americans. How the library 
helps. Josephine Gratiaa. St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. Annual Report, 1918-1919. p. 77- 
80. 

“. . The first step the Library takes to 
attract the foreigner is to provide books in 
his native tongue—the classics as well as 
the popular books of his own country, trans- 
lations of American works, books about 
America and books for studying English.” 
Books on America in his own tongue help 
the foreigner to keep in touch with his chil- 
dren and to prevent that growing apart of 
the foreign families which is one of the most 
pathetic of the minor tragedies connected 
with the making of Americans. “The native 
recreational titles help to bridge over the 
hurt of homesickness which must come to 
these aliens. They make new homes more 


homelike. Last, but not least, their presence 
in the library proves that Americanization is 
a different national policy from the German- 
ization of Alsace-Lorraine, or the Magyar- 
ization of Hungary. The business of 
selecting the foreign collections brings the 
Library into close touch with the local lead- 
ers of the different nationalities, who are al- 
ways consulted for advice and suggestions. 
The fact that a priest, rabbi, or other re- 
spected person has had a hand in the making 
of the collection dispels any element of dis- 
trust which the foreigner may feel concern- 
ing the Library. Besides the feeling of con- 
fidence which such consultations engender, 
the leaders are good advertisers of the Li- 
brary. The foreign newspapers especially 
are useful, and the Library keeps files of 
these newspapers, which are much in de- 
mand. 

Keeping in mind the need for the foreigner 
to understand English, both because this 
knowledge will help to prevent accident and 
make for increased industrial efficiency and 
also enable him to understand something of 
American ideals, the Library circulates free- 
ly among teachers and individuals, easy 
primers. 

The next step toward Americanizing the 
alien is naturalization. Provision of books 
thru which the immigrant may learn of the 
principles of American government is only 
one of the Library’s activities. 

Thru close co-operation with the U. S. 
Naturalization Bureau, the Library has been 
brought into touch with many of these pros- 
pective citizens. When the foreigner applies 
at the Naturalization Office for his papers, 
he is given a card of introduction and di- 
rected to the nearest Library agency. In 
this way the man makes his way to the Li- 
brary, often for the first time. During the 
past year, at the Soulard Branch alone, 79 
such cards were turned in by Hungarians, 
Croatians, Germans, Slovaks, Bohemians, 
Greeks, Austrians, Albanians, Ruthenians, 
Poles, Jews and Serbs. In some cases, where 
it is evident the man is in need of a great 
deal of individual instruction and help, his 
name is taken and later forwarded to the 
Assistant in the Y. M. C. A. Industrial De- 
nartment. so that he may he enrolled in one 
of the English or Citizenship classes, which 
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are dotted over the city. At other times, a 
little explanation given by the assistant at the 
desk is all the man needs—often merely the 
explanation of a difficult word, help in tele- 
phoning or assistance in writing a letter in 
English. 

In the comprehensive scheme of American- 
ization of the Women’s Council, a Library 
Committee, with a member of the staff of the 
Public Library as chairman, has been ap- 
pointed. The business of the Committee has 
been to furnish lists about different countries, 
to be sent to the editors of foreign newspapers 
or other intellectual leaders for appraisal, so 
that the lists will not include in their final 
form titles, which in the opinion gf its own 
people misrepresent a nation. If there are 
any lacks in the Library’s resources, recom- 
mendations for purchase are sent to the Li- 
brary. The revised lists are to be printed in 
each of the foreign and English newspapers 
in the city. 

The Library endeavors to help the Council 
by advertising its home English classes, and 
the Y. M. C. A, Industrial Department Works 
in close co-operation with the Library. 

A Chinese evening held last Spring (one 
of a long series of “foreign evenings”) 
brought to the library many Chinese families. 

The auditorium is open for meetings of 
groups. clubs and other organizations. This 
in return brings invitations to the “library 
teacher” to plays, bazaars and entertainments 
and enables her to meet her neighbors socially. 


Individual study is given, by specialists as . 


far as may be, to racial groups: Albanians, 
Czecho-Slovaks, Bohemians, Slovaks (of Hun- 
gary), Greeks, Hungarians, Italians, Jews, 
Jugo-Slavs, Serbians, Croatians, Slovenians, 
Lithuanians, Poles, Roumanians, Russians, 
Spaniards, Syrians and Ukranians, and the 
short accounts of these peoples living in St. 
Louis and in the Library’s work with them, 
with which the report concludes will be of 
help to other libraries in their Americanization 
work. 


GIFT BOOK DISPLAYS, IN LIRRARY AND BOOKSTORE 

Book dealers are usually glad to display the 
finest of literature and will welcome the in- 
terest of the librarian who seeks their aid 
in conducting Christmas gift-book displays. 
The librarian on the other hand can help the 
public in its selection of books during the 
shopping season. “The Asbury Park (N. J.) 
Library,” says the Maine Library Bulletin, 
“has made arrangements to co-operate in a 
very real manner. The librarian accompanied 
the manager of a local bookstore to New 


York City when he went to purchase is 
Christmas stock and she will be in the book 
department of the store two hours a day 
during the Christmas sales to aid and advise 
bookbuyers.” 

Last year the Detroit Public Library re- 
leased a member of its staff to help in book 
selection and arrangement at the store of 
Messrs. Crowley, Milner and Co., booksellers, 
and at Seattle Gertrude Andrus helped in 
selection and arrangement at the Bon Marché 
while another librarian helped to sell. 

In connection with Children’s Book week 
in November Elizabeth Knapp, Chief of the 
Children’s Department of the Detroit Public 
Library, gave a series of talks on the select- 
ing of books for children, in the auditorium 
of one of the department stores in Detroit. 
Three book stores and two department stores, 
anxious to make available books recom- 
mended by the Library, reserved throughout 
the week a table, an alcove or some shelves 
for the display of books which the Children’s 
Department of the Library especially recom- 
mended for purchase. Literature on better 
books for children published by the Library 
was distributed at the book stores during the 
week. 

Posrers—MouNTING AND CATALOGING. 


How to catalog war posters, Milton J. 
Ferguson, The Occasional Leaflet, Nov. 1919, 
p. 121. 

Very large posters have been cut before 
mounting on a medium weight unbleached 
sheeting and placed on the mounting cloth 
with a space of about 1-16 of an inch be- 
tween the edges, the cloth forming a hinge 
which provides for folding the poster to a 
convenient size for filing. A filing cabinet 
has been made which consists of twenty 
trays, three and one-half by five feet, and 
three and one-half inches in depth. It is 
estimated that these trays will accommodate 
three folders, each folder containing ten 
posters. The folders are made of heavy pa- 
per hinged with cloth. 

The posters have been assigned the D. C. 
class number 741, divided by country. They 
are cataloged under European war, 1914— 
Posters, subdivided by country and subject. 
Each card gives the size of poster, the legend 
and a brief description of the drawing and 
color. A card is made for the designer, 
when known. 

The shelf list card gives call number, 
legend and size, and is filed by subject. 
The call number is written on the back 
of each poster, also on its folder. 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


New Hampshire 

As a result of an act of the Legislature, 
approving the sum of $2,000 to be paid out 
of the Treasury of the State for the use ot 
the Public Library Commission for the fiscal 
year ending on August 31st, 1920, and a like 
sum for the year ending on August 3lst, 
1921, the Commission has now a field worker 
in the person of Miss Grace E, Kingsland, 
executive secretary to the Commission, with 
headquarters at the State Library Building 
in Concord. 


Massachusetts 

Two more of the series of panels 
by John Singer Sargent in Boston Public 
Library have been installed. These repre- 
sent “The Synagogue” and “The Church.” 

Stockbridge. The Association Library has 
had a display of local plant life, which has 
been such a success that it is proposed to 
repeat this yearly thru the interest of the 
boys and girls of the neighborhood, and to 
make a special exhibit of local noxious weeds 
with reference to their eradication. The ex- 
hibit was placed on a beautiful table belong- 
ing to the library, made of a cross section 
of an elm tree over 100 years old, which had 
stood in front of the post office. A. J. G. 


New York 

New York. The following grants, sub- 
stantially reducing the amounts asked for by 
the library trustees, have been made by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment for 
the three library systems of Greater New 
York for 1920: New York Public Library, 
$003.385 (of which $672,701 is for personal 
service); Brooklyn Public Library, $632.119.32 
($308,107. for personal service); Queens 
Borough Public Library, $223.731.50 ($131,- 
574.67 for personal service). This will give a 
minimum of $792 for junior library assistants 
in the New York Public Library, and of $720 
in the Brooklyn Library, as compared with 
$660 and $600 respectively for ror1o. 


Boston. 


District of Columbia 
Washington. By reason of _ insufficient 
force, the Public Library has decided to 
close on Wednesday afternoon and evenings. 


Delaware 
Wilmington. The Free Library has ‘re- 
ceived an important addition in the collec- 
tion of books belonging to F. J. Hitbiber. 


The collection is an extensive and varied one, 
rich in Americana and Delawareana. There 
are also many books by Delaware authors, 
some of which were not printed in the state. 


Kentucky 

Louisville. The Free Public Library cir- 
culated, during the year ending August 31, 
992,321 volumes from 444 centers in 213 
buildings. The number of centers increased 
by twenty-two during the year. $98,752 was 
spent on maintenance (an increase of $4854), 
$19,193 on books, and $58,343 on salaries (an 
increase of $7,102). 

Ohio 

Toledo. The Municipal Reference Library 
which is now in Toledo University will be 
taken over shortly by the City Commission 
of Publicity and Efficiency. 

Michigan 

Detroit. Beginning with the first of July 
the minimum salary in the Detroit Public 
Library was made $990 per year. This fig- 
ure applies to high school graduates receiv- 
ing an appointment af ine months in the 
training class. The apex of staff salaries is 
$3,000, paid to one of our heads of depart- 
ments. Beginning with the first of Septem- 
ber last, an additional high cost of living per- 
centage bonus has been granted on salaries 
up to $1,700; twenty per cent. increase on sal- 
aries up to $1,200; fifteen per cent up to $1,- 
300; ten per cent up to $1,500; five per cent 
up to $1,700, thus making the minimum com- 
pensation practically $1,200 per year. This 
percentage bonus is paid irrespective of the 
character of the service rendered. It is paid 
on a separate check and may be withdrawn 
if living conditions change materially. 

A. S. 
Illinois 

Chicago. In spite of conditions resulting 
from the war, the public library circulated 
during the year ending May, 1919, 7,407,999 
volumes, being an increase of ten per cent 
over the total for 1918-1919. These were dis- 
tributed thru 1,585 agencies (1,260 last year), 
including 1,336 schoolroom deposits (1,015 in 
1918-19). The largest gain is found in the 
use of the branches, the circulation in these 
having increased by over eleven per cent., 
altho but two new branches were opened. Lo- 
cal taxation contributed $856,061 toward the 
expenses of the library (an increase of 
$221,589 over that of last year). Books, pe- 
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riodicals and binding cost $174,379, as com- 
pared with $152,310 in 1918-19; salaries, 
$453,571 ($380,075 last year); rent, heat and 
other maintenance have decreased in cost 
from $123,836 to $113,302. Fines (paid to 
the tax pension fund) amounted to $29,410. 


Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission was 
established in 1895, the first official county 
traveling libraries were created in 1901, and 
a state appropriation made in 1903. The state 
system now reaches 1653 different communities 
and, during the past two years, sent out 4095 
collections to schools, factories, lumber 
camps, stores, etc. Fourteen county traveling 
library systems are now in operation. These 
supply 364 stations. In eleven of these coun- 
ties the librarian in charge of the work is 
the librarian at thé county seat. Parcel post 
to individuals has grown to be an important 
part of the state traveling library work, and 
for long distance reference work the Com- 
mission has a study club department. The 
county traveling library law provides that a 
county board of supervisors may establish a 
board of libraries consisting of five members, 
which in turn shall appoint a librarian. The 
salary of the librarian, however, is limited to 
$so0 per annum, so that a great part of the 
work is left to be done by volunteers. 


Colorado 

Denver. A flat increase of $15 a month 
to every member of the Denver Public Li- 
brary staff has been granted by the Library 
Board. This makes the salaries of _ junior 
assistants range from $65 to $85 a month, 
senior assistants from $95 to $105 a month, 
and heads of departments from $115 to $165 
a month. 

The Denver Real Estate Exchange and 
the Denver Public Library will conduct a 
campaign for a community house in Globe- 
ville, Denver’s foreign district. The librarian 
of the Denver public library has drawn 
plans for a building to house on the first 
fioor, library quarters and an auditorium, 
the latter with a flat floor for community 
dancing and light gymnasium. The second 
floor will have two rooms for class uses, a 
sewing room and a kitchen for demonstrat- 
ing purposes. The U. S. Naturalization Office 
and the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado have agreed to co-op- 
erate with the Denver Public Library in 
Americanization work and other activities in 
this building. 

Plans are being drawn for the eighth and 
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ninth branch library buildings. One of these 

will be erected in Park Hill, a section of 

Denver with a population of 12,000 people. 

The other branch will be located in Elyria, 

near the social center building in the stock- 

yards district. 
Washington 

Tacoma. The Tacoma Public Library has 
been granted an appropriation of $50,602 for 
the year 1920, as compared with $45,750 in 
1919 and $40,441 in 1918. This income is 
mainly derived from a tax levy of eight- 
tenths of a mill, as compared with seventy- 
five-hundredths of a mill in 1919 and .668 in 
1918. 

The trustees have recently authorized a re- 
vision upward of the salary schedule so that 
for 1920 it will be as follows: Heads of 
departments, $105 to $150; heads of divisions, 
branch librarians and first assistants, $90 to 
$100; senior assistants, $77.50 to $90; junior 


assistants, $60 to $80. 


Oregon 

Portland. Beginning with January 1, 1920, 
the following salary schedule for employees 
of the Library Association of Portland will 
go into effect. 

A. Department heads, $1,500 to $3,000. 

B. First assistants, heads of divisions, 
branch librarians, high school librarians, 
$1,200 to $1,800. 

C. General assistants, I and II, $1,080 to 
$1,500. 

I. High school, college and _ library 
school. 

II. High school, library school wr one 
year experience; or college and satisfactory 
experience; or college and Portland training 
class. 

General assistants III (high school and 
Portland training class), $960 to $1,500. 

Salaries will be increased $10 per month 
on January first of each year until $120 per 
month is received, thereafter not less than 
$5 per month until the maximum is attained. 
Not all assistants will begin at the minimum: 
not all assistants will go to the maximum. 
The value and quality of the work will de- 
termine the increase. 

Pages will receive remuneration as fol- 
lows: Head page, $600-$960; full time pages, 
$540-$780; half time pages, 25c. per hour day 
service, 30c. per hour evening service: sub- 
stitutes, 30c. to Soc. per hour. First increase 
of $5 per month at the end of four months: 
second increase at end of year; yearly 
thereafter. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 

A meeting of the Executive Board was 
held at Richfield Springs, New York, in con- 
junction with “New York Library Week,” 
sessions being held on September 9, 10 and 11. 

Present: President Hadley (presiding), 
Messrs. Hill, Milam and Strohm (last session 
only), and Misses Doren, Eastman and To- 
bitt; also Secretary Utley. 

Resolutions on the deaths of Andrew Car- 
negie and Charles H. Gould were adopted, 
and announcement having been made of the 
death of the wife of the Treasurer of the As- 
sociation, the Secretary was instructed to 
express to Mr. Roden the sincere sympathy 
of the Executive Board in his bereavement. 

The principal business before the various 
sessions of the Board (six in all) was the 
consideration of the report of the Committee 
on Enlarged Program (Frank P. Hill, Chair- 
man; John C. Dana, Carl H. Milam, Caroline 
Webster, Walter L. Brown). The Chairman 
stated that the report presented at this time 
was a preliminary one and the committee 
hoped to complete its work and present its 
final report before the midwinter meeting in 
Chicago. Each of the several recommenda- 
tions was independently considered and acted 
upon. The prcliminarv report was duly ap- 
proved by the Board. The report in full is 
printed in the October number of the Liprary 
JouRNAL. 

Taking under consideration the execution 
of the plans set forth in the enlarged pro- 
gram, the Board voted to appoint Carl H. 
Milam as Director, under the Executive Board 
and the Committee on Enlarged Program, to 
carry out and put into execution the recom- 
mendations of the Committee as adopted by 
the Executive Board. Mr. Milam subsequent 
to his appointment as Director of the En- 
larged Program presented his resignation as 
a member of the Executive Board, and John 
C. Dana was appcinted as a member of the 
Executive Board tc serve for the unexpired 
term of Mr. Milam. 

Recognizing the necessity for immediate 
publicity for the enlarged program and the 
forthcoming financial campaign and the need 
of the capable services of one qualified to ob- 
tain satisfactory results in that field, the 
Board voted to request the Committee on En- 
larged Program to engage the service of 
Charles H. Compton to serve in connection 
with the work of the enlarged program. It 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


was voted that the question of publicity for 
the enlarged program be referred to Messrs. 
Milam, Dana, and Compton. 

The Executive Board voted to instruct the 
Director and the Committee on Enlarged 
Program to indicate to the librarians of the 
country that the recommendations approved 
at these meetings, September 6 to 13, are for 
the most part tentative, and that suggestions 
and criticisms will be welcome from every- 
one. 

The Board voted to hold the 1920 confer- 
ence of the American Library Association at 
Colorado Springs, provided terms satisfactory 
to the President and Secretary can be secured; 
and if not, that the selection of the time and 
place be left to the President and Secretary. 

It was voted that the date of the Chicago 
midwinter meetings be the week of Monday, 
December 29, to January 1, inclusive. 


THE MIDWINTER MEETING 


The Chicago midwinter meetings, omitted 
the last two years on account of the war, 
will be resumed this season—the dates, De- 
cember 31 to January 3, inclusive. 

Called Mecting of the A. L. A. A spe- 
cially called meeting of the American Li- 
brary Asociation, the first, it is believed, in 
the history of the organization, will be held 
to consider the enlarged program and the 
proposed revision of the constitution and by- 
laws. The official call of the president of the 
Association is printed elsewhere in_ this 
number. The preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on an Enlarged Program has already 
reached the members of the A. L. A. (See 
Lrprary JourNAL for October, p. 645-663.). 
It is intended thru this called meeting to 
give members of the Association an oppor- 
tunity thoroly to consider and _ discuss 
all phases of the proposed enlarged program 
and the revision of the constitution. The 
draft of the latter, prepared by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Board to 
make recommended changes, is printed in 
this number and it is hoped all members will 
study it carefully in advance of the meet- 
ings. 

Meetings. The Association will hold four 
sessions (Jan. I, morning and afternoon; 
Jan. 2, morning, and Jan. 3, morning.) 

The Council will meet on the afternoon 
of January 1, after adjournment of the gen- 
eral session, and again on the morning of 
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January 3, if there are matters for it to 
consider. 

The League of Library Commissions, the 
Association of American Library Schools, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, the 
university librarians, the librarians of the 
small colleges of the north central states, 
the Executive Board and the Publishing 
Board of the A. L. A. will hold meetings. 

A schedule setting forth time for these va- 
rious meetings is given below. All meetings 
will be held in the Hotel La Salle. 

Hotels. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
La Salle, but as that hotel may not be able 
to supply all rooming accommodations needed 
arrangements for a possible overflow have 
been made with other nearby hotels. A list 
of these hotels with rates is appended. 

Reservations should be made directly with 
the hotel management, and it is extremely 
important that all members planning to be 
present make their hotel reservations at the 
earliest possible date, for Chicago hotels are 
very crowded, and unless reservations are 
obtained in advance it may be difficult to 
find a satisfactory place to stop. Request 
reply assuring you that room will be re- 
served. 

Registration. Promptly on making hotel 
arrangements please notify A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 78 East Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, naming hotel at which you expect to 
stop and probable date of your arrival. 

Information Bureau. The Chicago Li- 
brary Club will maintain an information bu- 
reau at the Hotel La Salle to give infor- 
mation about meetings, meeting places, lo- 
cation of Chicago points of interest, theaters, 
opera, libraries, etc. 

Other Meetings. If any library organiza- 
tions or groups other than those here sche- 
duled wish to meet, those in charge should 
confer at once with the Secretary of t> 
Association, 78 East Washington Street, Chi- 
cago. 
Georce B. Utiey, Executive Secretary. 


Hotels and Rates 


La Salle. (Headquarters. At La Salle and 
Madison). Single, without bath, $2.50-$4; 
single, with bath, $3.50-$5; double, without 
bath, $3.50-$5; double, with bath, $5-$8. 

Sherman. (At Randolph and Clark.) 
Single, without bath, $2.50-$3; single, with 
bath, $3.50-$5; double, with bath, $5-$8. 

Morrison (Madison, near Clark). Single, 
with bath, $3-$5; double, with bath, $5-$7. 
Fort Dearborn (Van Buren and La Salle). 
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Single, without bath, $2.25; single, with bath, 
$2.75; double, without bath, $3.50; double, 
with bath, $4-$5. 

Auditorium (Michigan Ave. and Con- 
gress). Single, without bath, $2-$4; single, 
with bath, $4; double, ‘without bath, $4; 
double, with bath, $6-$7. 

Congress (Michigan Ave. and Congress). 
Single, without bath, $3-$5; single, with 
bath, $4-$8; double, without bath, $4-$; 
double, with bath, $6-$10. 

Schedule of Chicago Midwinter Meetings. 


Wednesday, December 31. 


Morning, 10-12. Association of American 
Library Schools; Small College Libraries 
Round Table; University Libraries Round 
Table. 

Afternoon, 2:30-5:30. Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools; Small College Li- 
braries Round Table; University Libraries 
Round Table. 

Evening, 8-10. Executive Board. 


Thursday, January 1. 


10-12. American Library Association, Gen- 
eral Session. 

2:30-4:30. American Library Association, 
General Session. 

4:30-5:30. Council. 

8-10. Bibliographical Society. Exeeutive 
Board. 

Friday, January 2. 


10-12. American Library Association, Gen- 
eral Session. 

2°30. League of Library Commissions Pub- 
lishing Board. 

8-10. League of Library Commissions. 


Saturday, January 3. 
10-12. American Library Association, Gen- 
eral Session. 
2:30-4:30. Council. 
2:30-5:30. Executive Board. 
Grorce B. Uttey, Executive Sec. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The Tenth Annual Conference of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association was held 
at Vancouver, B. C., August 28 to 30, with 
a registration of 105 librarians. Not only 
were British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon represented, but librarians came from 
Salt Lake City, from Montana, Alberta, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Honolulu, New York City 
and Idaho. 
Addresses of welcome were given by Acting 
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Mayer Owen and Mr. -R. R. Maitland, K. C., 
to which Miss Mary Frances Isom, of the 
Library Association of Portland, Oregon, re- 
sponded. Mr. Ridington then gave his presi- 
dential address: “The Challenge of the Pres- 
ent Days.” 

Other papers contributed were: “Some Ef- 
fects of the War Upon the Everett Public 
Library,” by Elizabeth R. Topping; “The 
War Impetus to Technology,” by Florence 
Waller, technology librarian at the Seattle 
Public Library; “The Salary Question,” by 
William E. Henry, librarian of the University 
of Washington; “A Three Months’ Tour 
Among University Libraries,” by C. W. Smith, 
of the University of Washington; “Co-opera- 
tion and Division of Labor in the Collection 
of War Material in States and Provinces,” 
by Cornelia Marvin, Oregon State Librarian; 
“Libraries and Readings for School Teach- 
ers,” by Garnett C. Sedgwick, of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, and “School 
Libraries; a Summary of Results and Tenden- 
cies,” by Mildred Pope, head of the High 
School Library Department of the Seattle 
Public Library. 

The discussion following these and the in- 
teresting three-minute reports from various 
libraries was keen. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: “That 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association go 
on record as reconmimending to the profes- 
sional training section of the A. L. A. a sys- 
tematic canvas of the country’s facilities for 
library training, to the end that there may 
be, first, an adjustment of the function of 
the varicus existing schools, training classes 
and apprentice classes with proper credits for 
the work of each; second, that the great dis- 
satisfaction and waste of time to the student 
in training may be obviated by the standardi- 
zation of credits given for previous appren- 
tice training on practical library work; and 
third, that there may be a reorganization of 
the teaching force in accredited schools, 
which shall demand that the teachers possess 
seme knowledge of pedagogical methods and 
that they shall be in reasonably close touch 
with actual progressive library work. And 
further be it resolved, That the Pacific North- 
west Library Association go on record as 
heartily endorsing the projected plan to es- 
tablish an A. L. A. Training Board with 
power to work out and adopt the scheme for 
the standardization fer all grades of library 
service with the final result of granting ap- 
propriate certificates to properly qualified per- 
sons.” 
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“That this association request the United 
States Post Office Department to classify as 
books all printed matter mailed to or from 
libraries as loans and to abolish the separate 
classification as ‘pamphlets’ of clippings and 
of books rnder twenty-four pages; and that 
the resoluticn be sent to our senators and 
representatives in Congress urging their sup- 
port for the change necessitated by the de- 
velopment of ‘library loans by mail.” 

That the B. C. L. A. urge the honorable 
members of the government of British Co- 
lumbia to establish a national library. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Smith, associate librarian of the 
University of Washington Library; first vice- 
president, Helen G. Stewart, librarian of the 
Public Library of Victoria, B. C.; second 
vice-president, Joanna Sprague, librarian of 
the Public Library of Salt Lake City, Utah; 
secretary, Ethel Sawyer, the training class 
instructor of Library Association of Port- 
land, Ore.; treasurer, Leah Clancey, head of 
the order department of the Tacoma Public 
Library. 

Exizasetu Topptnc, Secretary. 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


19th Annual Meeting. Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 
22-24, 1919. 

The nineteenth annual conference of the 
Missouri Library Association was held at the 
Kansas City Public Library, October 22-24, 
1919. Mary L. Reichert of St. Joseph, as 
acting president, called the opening session 
to order. 

At the Thursday morning session papers 
were read by Frances H. Swanwick of Joplin 
on “The Library and the Community,” and 
by Alice R. Gladden of Carthage on “Prob- 
lems of the Small Library.” I. R. Bundy of 
Kirksville then read a very able paper on 
“Some Phases of College Library Work.” 

Mary Eileen Ahern, Editor of Public Li- 
braries, representing the A. L. A., then ex- 
plained the “enlarged program,” evoking a 
rather spirited discussion. Dr. Bostwick 
asked for information as to the proposed 
change in the location of A. L. A. headquar- 
ters from Chicago to the East. The follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resotvep, The Missouri Library Associa- 
tion has received with interest the Enlarged 
Program prepared by a committee of the 
American Library A’ssociation. This Asso- 
ciation favors any opportunity to extend the 
activites and usefulness of the American Li- 
brary Association, and such a program will 
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have our cordial support. We are sure that 
further opportunity for consideration and 
discussion of details and the suggestion of 
changes and notifications will produce a re- 
sult satisfactory to all. 

The attendance was 131, the largest of any 
meeting which the Association has held. A 
number of very welcome guests were in at- 
tendance from the Kansas _ Association, 
which had been in session at Pittsburgh the 
earlier days of the week. 

The following officers have been elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Harold L. 
Wheeler, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla; 
first vice-president, Alice I. Hazeltine, St. 
Louis Public Library; second vice-president, 
Mary Mitchell, Webb City Public Library; 
secretary; Jane Morey, Sedalia Public Li- 
brary; treasurer, James McMillen, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 

Harotp L. Secretary. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association was held at Water- 
loo, Iowa, October 7-9, 1919. There was a 
total attendance of 163, of which 137 were 
librarians, 19 trustees, and 7 visitors. 

The meeting was called to order Tuesday 
afternoon at 2.30 by the President, Mrs. I. C. 
Johnson, of Oskaloosa. The opening address 
was given by Dr. C. M. Case of the State 
University of Iowa, on “The Child and the 
Book,” which was followed by a discussion 
on children’s reading. : 

Mrs. F. E. Whitley, of Webster City, chair- 
man of the Woman’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, spoke of the great 
vogue at present of the word “socialize,” and 
said that the socializing of public libraries was 
coming as a by-product of the war, and that 
now since the war is over, the need of so- 
cialization is not less, but greater, because 
of the spirit of unrest that is sweeping over 
the country. 

At 830 on Wednesday morning the as- 
sistants from the Waterloo Library conducted 
the members of the Association in various 
groups to some of the grade schools where 
they gave a demonstration of story-telling and 
showed how the Waterloo Library is correlat- 
ing the story-telling with the work of the 
schools. 

At ten o'clock the meeting was again called 
to order and the report of the certification 
committee was then read by Dr. Cora Williams 
Choate of Marshalltown, and a lively discus- 
sion followed, but no action was taken until 
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the next day, when with two or three amend- 
ments the plan as submitted by the commit- 
tee on certification was adopted. Iowa is 
proud to be the second state in the union to 
adopt such a plan. Stated briefly, the plan 
provides for a board of five members, one of 
whom shall be the state librarian and one 
the secretary of the Iowa Library Commission, 
these to be members ex-officio, and three 
other members to be elected by the Associa- 
tion. Four grades of certificates will be 
awarded by the board: Grade A, life; Grade 
B, five years; Grade C, three years, and 
Grade D, one year; these certificates to be 
granted according to the training and experi- 
ence of the librarian, and the grade of library 
in which she has served. 

In the afternoon the meeting opened with 
a discussion of some recent children’s books 
by Alice K. Hatch of Davenport, after which 
Harriet A. Wood, a former Iowa librarian 
and now Supervisor of School Libraries in 
Minnesota, gave a most inspiring talk on the 
Librarian as an Educator. 

Frederic G. Melcher, Vice-President of 
the R. R. Bowker Company, New York City, 
then presented the plans for the enlarged 
program of the American Library Associa- 
tion, following which there were round tables 
for librarians of large libraries, small librar- 
ies, assistants, children’s librarians, college 
librarians and high school librarians. 

On Thursday morning the meeting was 
opened with a review of some recent books of 
non-fiction by Miriam B. Wharton of Burling- 
ton. Mr. Melcher then presented an address 
on the subject of book distribution in America. 


At the business session which concluded 
the meeting the following officers were 
elected: President, Maria C. Brace, Waterloo 
Public Library; first vice-president, Anne 
Stuart Duncan, Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls; second vice-president, Paula 
Beuck, Assistant, Davenport Public Library ; 
secretary, Eleanor M. Fawcett, Traveling Li- 
brary, Des Moines; treasurer, Gentiliska 
Winterrowd, Des Moines Public Library; 
registrar, Cora Hendee, Council Bluffs Pub- 
lic Library. 

The following were elected to serve on the 
new certification board with Mr. Brigham, 
state librarian, and Julia A. Robinson, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Library Commission: Nan- 
nie T. Stockmann, trustee, Sigourney Public 
Library; Forrest B. Spaulding, librarian, Des 
Moines Public Library; Charlotte Crosley, 
assistant, Webster City Library. 
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UTAH STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Utah State Li- 
brary Association was held Saturday, October 
4th, at the Public Library in Salt Lake City. 
The following program was carried out: 
Opening of the meeting by President Joanna 
H. Sprague, Librarian of Public Library of 
Salt Lake City; “Principles of Salesman- 
ship as Applied to Libraries,” by J. D. Spen- 
cer, chairman Library Board of Public Li- 
brary, Salt Lake City; “The Library and 
Americanization,” by Prof. R. D. Harriman, 
University of Utah. 

The afternoon program consisted of a paper 


on “The High School Library” by Mrs. 
Percy Dayre, Ex-Librarian Granite High 
School Library; one on “County Library 


Work,” by Mary E. Downey, State Library 
Organizer, and a Round Table on late fiction 
for the library, led by Esther Nelson, Li- 
brarian University of Utah, and Julia T. 
Lynch, Assistant Librarian Salt Lake City 
Public Library. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Grace Harris, Ogden 
Public Library; first vice-president, Anna 
Pettigrew, Cedar City Public Library; second 
vice-president, Julia T. Lynch, Salt Lake City 
Public Library; secretary-treasurer, Vivian 
B. Wallace, Murray Public Library; executive 
committee, Annie L. Gillespie, B. Y. Academy, 
Provo., and Hattie Smith, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The Chicago Library Club held the first 
meeting of the year at the Ryerson Library 
on Thursday, October 16th, at 7.45 P. M. The 
meeting was preceeded by a cafeteria supper 
in the Art Institute dining room where about 
seventy-five members and their friends met. 
The meeting itself was a record breaker and 
taxed the seating capacity of Ryerson Library 
to the utmost. 


Miss Massee, the president, presided. Mr. 
Matthews, librarian of the Boy Scouts, spoke 
of the kind of books needed by his organiza- 
tion. He was followed by Mr. Sell of the 
Chicago Daily News, who urged closer co- 
operation between publishers and libraries. 
Both speakers were inspired by the book fair 
held at Marshall Field & Co. from October 
13th-18th. 

Miss Massee then outlined a scheme of 
work for the club for the coming year. She 
suggested a survey of library working condi- 
tions in Chicago and called on Miss Rich to 
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speak on the subject. Miss Rich gave her 
idea of the value and significance of such a 
survey and closed with the following motion: 
“Moved that the chair appoint a committee 
of five to undertake a survey of library work 
in Chicago, such survey to cover both op- 
portunities for library service and working 
conditions in Chicago.” This was seconded 
and a lively discussion followed, the speak- 
ers expressing widely diverging views. Some 
thought that the reward for library work was 
to be found in the time-honored solace of 
the teaching profession, the benefits their 
labors conferred on the public, while others 
went to the opposite extreme and advocated 
that most modern of remedies, unionization, 
as a cure for all ills. However widely opin- 
ions diverged on the definition of a survey all 
were in favor of the plan and when the mo- 
tion was finally put it was carried unanimous- 
ly. The president appointed Miss Julia EI- 
liott, Miss Kraus, Miss Rich, Mr. Usher and 
Mr. Levin to form the committee. 

The Club had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Joseph Lincoln of Cape Cod fame talk for 
half an hour on the locality and characters of 
his books. When he was thru all of us 
wished that we might claim descent from that 
humorous and sterling stock. 

Miss Ahern spoke on a bill to provide for 
a library information service in the Bureau 
of Education (S. 2457 and H. R. 6870) now 
pending before both houses of Congress. 
After explaining the importance and need of 
such a bill she ‘noved that the secretary be 
instructed to write to Senators Sherman and 
McCormick expressing the endorsement of 
the Club and urging them to further its 
passage whenever possible. This was sec- 
onded and carried. 

The meeting adjourned after the election 
of six new members. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Library Association was held at 
Hotel Macatawa, Macatawa Park, September 
4-6. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Annie A. Pol- 
lard, acting librarian of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library; first vice-president, W. F. 
Sanborn, librarian of the Cadillac Public Li- 
brary; second vice-president, Elizabeth Knapp, 
chief of the Children’s Department, Detroit 
Public Library; secretary, Mary E. Dow, 
librarian Public Library, Saginaw, and 
treasurer, E. Jennie McNeal, librarian Public 
Library, Lansing, Michigan. 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The registration for the present year is 36. 
The senior class numbers 19, the juniors 17. 
Four of the seven men have been camp libra- 
rians. Misses Harrington, ’19, Lounsbury 
and Topping ‘11, have returned for their 
senior year. Five Norwegians and one 
Chinese student are enrolled. All but three 
of the students have library experience. 
“Notes and samples” collected lately re- 
ceived from Leon Solis-Cohen, B.L.S. ‘os, 
and Fanny Hart, Class of 1908, have helped 
fill the remaining gaps in the “Documentary 
History” and other files of school material. 
Class officers have been elected as follows: 
Class of 1920—Elizabeth deW. Root, presi- 
dent; Hazel M. Leach, vice-president; Mal- 
colm O, Young, treasurer. Class of 1921~ 
Anna Shepard, temporary chairman. 
Frank K. Watter, Vice-Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The school is sending out the triennial 
questionnaire to its graduates to ascertain 
the facts about their present positions, sal- 
aries, hours of work, etc, and we hope, as the 
result of this, to be able to have facts, defi- 
nite, reliable and up-to-date. 

Though our course of lectures from out 
siders does not begin until Nevember, the 
school has been fortunate in having talks 
from several visitors—Miss Kostomlatsky, 
of Portland, Oregon; Miss Cowing, Who gave 
an enthusiastic account of hospital library 
service, and Miss Ruth Hoffman, children’s 
librarian of “Your Home,” Johnson City, 
N. Y. 

An arrangement has just been made by 
which the new books added to the library 
are to be placed daily for the inspection of 
the class, on shelves in the reference depart- 
ment. 

Josepnine ApAaMs Ratupone, Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

The session opened with a total enroll- 
ment of twenty-seven junior students. The 
territory represented is perhaps even wider 
than in some former years, although for the 
first time for a number of years there is no 
foreign student. As to educational prepara- 
tion three have master’s degrees, seven have 
bachelor’s. degrees, and of the others eleven 


NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


have had some formal study im addition to 
their high school work. 

The school was fortunate in the first week 
of the session having in its form Dr. Her- 
mann Escher, director of the central library 
at Zurich, who told of library conditions in 
Switzerland, and Mr. Luis Montilla, a gradu- 
ate of the school for library training con- 
nected with the University of the Philippines, 
and now head of the cataloging department 
of the Philippine Library and Museum at 
Manila. 

In connection with the open courses for 
library workers of experience, which are to 
be offered in January, February, and March, 
1920, there is to be a series of lectures on 
special libraries and their problems, given 
by librarians of banking, business, insurance, 
law, technical, medical, and other special li- 
braries These speakers will be available for 
consultation on the part of those who are 
interested in the problems they discuss, and 
will advise students as to the libraries at 
which they may expect to observe particular 
types of work. The open courses will in- 
clude also a series of ilectures on “Art and 
the book.” There will be opportunity for 
visits to exhibits, galleries, bookstores, etc. 

The program for the open courses as tenta- 
tively arranged is as follows: Mondays 9.30, 
Vertical filing in its relation to library work; 
11, Special libraries; Tuesdays 9.30, Refe:- 
ence work; 11, Current events; Wednesdays 
9:30, Library and community, 11, Art and the 
book; Thursdays 9.30, Administration; Fri- 
days 9.30, Children’s work and literature 
(Time subject to change) ; Fridays 11, School 
libraries (Time subject to change). 

Thru the courtesy of the R. R. Bowker 
Company and of Frederic G. Melcher,, its 
vice-president, the facilities of the school for 
examining new books are this year very mucu 
increased. A consignment of new books is 
sent weekly to the school, and made access- 
ible both for assigned reports and for such 
inspection as the students and faculty may 
wish to make at odd moments. 

Alumni of the Library School who may be 
coming to New York from a distance, and 
others who, tho living in the New York dis- 
trict, may have failed to receive a written in- 
vitation, are invited to keep in mind the 
Wednesday afternoon readings and _ social 
gatherings, and attend them whenever possible. 
Ernest J. Reece, Principat. 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The registration in the Library School has 
returned to normal, with a geographical dis- 
tribution unusually wide within the United 
States and inclusive of Norway and Japan. 

Eighteen of the new students have had 
some library experience, ranging from a few 
months to over six years. Almost all of the 
seniors exceeded the required two weeks of 
practical work this summer, some of them 
holding positions of responsibility which they 
might have retained. Their return to col- 
lege was therefore a test of their college loy- 
alty and of their belief in professional train- 
ing, and the only loss the class sustained was 
one through marriage. 

One of the interesting developments at 
Simmons in the last few years is the increas- 
ing number of students who are coming from 
other institutions with advanced standing of 
one, two or three years, to get the benefit of 
the vocational training in connection with 
the usual academic courses. They are given 
the same standing at Simmons that they 
would have had in their original colleges. 
June Ricuarpson Donne ty, Director. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Courses in library economy, which have 
been given in day and evening sessions of 
the College of Business Administration at 
Boston University, since 1917, have been dis- 
continued commencing with the present year. 
These courses were given with special refer- 
ence to business library workers under the 
direction of Ralph L. Power. 

The new college of secretarial science of 
Boston University is announcing in its cata- 
log certain instruction in library economy. 
Definite instruction in library methods will 
not, however, be offered until the sophomore 
year. If there is sufficient demand a short 
course on sources of information for secre- 
taries will be given the freshman year, sim- 
ilar to the lectures formerly given by Daniel 
N. Handy, librarian of the Boston Insurance 
Library Association. 

R. L. Power. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Miss Elizabeth Thorne, of the Library 
School faculty, is giving a new course in the 
recent literature of continental Europe. It 
is designed to meet the needs of the two- 
year students, who, unlike those in the four- 
year course, do not have time to take the 
more detailed courses in literature given in 
the College of Liberal Arts. 
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The courses in filing given in the new 
School of Businass Administration, which 
was opened by the University this fall, are 
in charge of Miss Wandell, of the Libraiy 
School faculty. 

Miss Helen Durfee, B. L. E., 1918, who 
spent last year in the Carnegie Library «' 
Pittsburgh, has been made secretary of the 
Syracuse University Library School and re- 
viser for certain of the courses in cataloging. 

Of the fifty students in the Library 
School, forty-three are taking the four-year 
course, leading to the degree of B.L.E., and 
seven are taking the two-year course. In last 
year’s graduating class of twenty-two there 
was only one two-year student. Some of 
the older graduates of the School doubtless 
remember the time when these proportions 
were reversed and the certificate students 
greatly outnumbered the degree students. 

During the coming year members of the 
faculty from the College of Liberal Arts 
will give lectures to the senior class on the 
bibliography of the following subjects: An- 
cient history, medieval and modern history, 
American history, the world war, political 
science, history of the fine arts, education, 
biology, philosophy, sociology, political econ- 
omy, the classics. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO COURSE IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 

The University of Buffalo this year offers 
for the first time a course in Library Science, 
in anticipation of establishing eventually a 
full-fledged school. This has been done with 
the hearty co-operation of both the city pub- 
lic libraries. 

The course is intended to give a broad view 
of library activities to those who have been 
working in special fields of library work, to 
those in schools who are thinking of prepar- 
ing for library duties, and to others desiring 
a knowledge of an impcrtant field of service 
with its problems and opportunities. It is 
not designed to give technical training sut- 
ficient to qualify for any definite library posi- 
tion. It is expected that additional courses 
in reference work and bibliography will be 
established next year, and probably also 
courses in book ordering, classification and 
cataloging. 

Those now engaged in library work will 
be admitted, and those who otherwise satisfy 
university requirements. Credit toward the 
Bachelor’s degree is given those completing 
the course who are otherwise properly quali- 
fied. 
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The tuition fee is $15.00 for the first year. 
The regular matriculation fee of $5.00 is 
charged, but in case any other courses at the 
University are taken in subsequent years, this 
fee is not payable a second time. 

Instruction will be given by course lectures, 
special lecturers, special problems to work 
out, visits to libraries, and other special 
places of interest, quizzes and examinations. 
As is customary with other courses about 
two hours outside work is expected in con- 
nection with each class exercise. 

The Buffalo Public Library and the Gros- 
venor Library will take a few pupils upon 
their respective staff for part time work dur- 
ing the sessions of the library course. The 
first meeting of the course was held Septem- 


ber 30. Juttan Park, Dean. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 

The Chautauqua School for Librarians 
held its nineteenth annual session July 5 to 
August 16 with three groups of students 
working toward the year’s course on the 
four summers’ installment plan. Classes con- 
tinued through Saturdays, giving seven 
school weeks. 

The freshman class had regular courses 
in cataloguing, classification and allied sub- 
jects, reference work, organization and 
story telling. 

Courses of the sophomore group included 
history of libraries and bookmaking, types 
of libraries, bookbinding, advanced cata- 
loguing, classification and reference work. 
Classification and general reference work are 
finished in the second summer. F. 

The juniors had courses in subject bibli- 
ography, school and children’s work, admin- 
istration, cataloguing and elective studies in 
literature and history. 

The classes came together for Azanat S. 
Root’s course in the history of libraries and 
Adaline B. Zachert’s course on library work 
with children, each of these courses includ- 
ing twelve lectures. 

There were reports and discussions of li- 
braries visited, library meetings attended and 
on required reading done between annual 
sessions of the school. All perplexing prob- 
lems met between sessions also were noted 
and brought to the school for class discus- 
sion, or solution with teachers of the various 
subjects. 

Development of the students from year to 
year is as marked as teachers would ob- 


serve between the grades or classes of any 
school. 
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Mary E. Downey, director oi the school, 
lectured daily on subjects relating to the li- 
brary organization, adminigtration and on 
the history and types of libraries and book 
making. Mary M. Shaver, from the library 
staff of Vassar College, gave the reference 
and bibliography courses. Jennie D. Fel- 
lows, of the New York State Library, taught 
cataloguing and classification. The story- 
telling course was given by Mabel C. Bragg, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New- 
ton, Mass.; the course in bookbinding was 
given by Mae Byerley, of the Arts and 
Crafts School. Courses in literature and 
history were under the instruction of Edwin 
Mims, Vanderbilt University; Percy H. 
Boynton, University of Chicago, and Prof. 
Thomas F. Moran, Purdue University. 

There will be four groups of students in 
1920 and the years following. The work of 
the senior class will include cataloguing and 
reference work in public documents, general 
and trade bibliography, administration and 
work with high school, normal school and col- 
lege libraries. The first class will graduate 
in 1920, when the school will be running a 
full year course. Those only are accepted 
who are already in library positions or under 
definite appointment. 

The classes this year represented fourteen 
states. Types of positions held by the stu- 
dents were: Librarians, college, 3; agricul- 
tural college, 1; high school, 5; public, 14. 
Assistants: University, 1; normal school, 1; 
high school, 1; public, 18. 

Mary E. Downey, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The registration of the Class of 1919-20 
represents the following states: Ohio 13 (8 
from Cleveland), Connecticut 1, New York 
1, Illinois 1, Iowa 2, Washington 1, Califor- 
nia 2. Six additional students are enrolled 
from the Children’s Department of the 
Cleveland Public Library for special courses 
in Psychology of Reading and Principles of 
Education, both these courses being given by 
Prof. Lester Black, of the Cleveland Normal 
School. 

Aurce S. Tyter, Principal. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

For the General Library Course eight stu- 
dents have enrolled; for the Children’s Li- 
brarians Course, seven, and for the Academic 
Library Course, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and Carnegie Library School, four. 

A limited number of graduates of accredit- 
ed library schools will be accepted for en- 
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trance February 16, 1920, to the second sem- 
ester work in the courses in Library Work 
with Children and School Library Work. 
Four months’ intensive training will be giv- 
en, the satisfactory completion of which will 
be recognized by a certificate. 

A course in “The Use of Books and Li- 
braries” is being conducted by the principal 
as part of the required work of the fresh- 
man year of the Academic Library Course, 
given jointly by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the Carnegie Library 
School. 

Mary E. Baker, head of the Technical 
Group, has been placed in charge of the new 
edition of the Classified Catalog of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. In addition to 


the courses in cataloging and classification, 
Miss Baker will conduct the work in index- 
filing formerly 


ing and given by Miss 


Howell. 

The course in reference work, heretofore 
given by Irene Stewart, will be conducted 
by Lucy E. Fay. 

The school will again co-operate this 
year with the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School 
thro an exchange of instructors. Edna 
Whiteman, instructor in story-telling in the 
School, will conduct courses in story-telling 
in the University and Margaret Morrison 
School, and Dr. Jesse Hays White, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Irene 
Farnham Conrad, of the Margaret Morrison 
School, will conduct courses in the Library 
School on “Child Psychology” and “Social 
Agencies” respectively. 

The Carnegie Library School Association 
has formed a local chapter in Pittsburgh, 
with the following officers: Effie L. 
Power, president; Eleanor Sibley, corres- 
ponding secretary, and Grace Aldrich, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The purpose of the chap- 
ter is largely social. Frequent meetings are 
planned during the year. 

SaraH C. N. Boste, Principal. 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The eighteen students who graduated in 
June have received appointments as follows: 
two in Evansville, Indiana, one in Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, one in Waterloo, Iowa, one in Great 
Falls, Montana, one in the University of 
Illinois Library, part time while taking col- 
lege work, and eleven in the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. One did not wish to take a 
position this winter. 
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Of the entering class of thirteen members, 
six have had previous experience. 

The Harris Teachers’ College announces 
an extension course of lectures given in 
co-operation with the St. Louis Library 
School. The object of the course is two- 
fold: to enable the student to make a larger 
use of the resources of the library for pro- 
fessional aid and to assist the student in the 
personal use and enjoyment of the library. 
Instruction will be given by members of tne 
Library School faculty and will cover the 
use of library indexes, catalogs, and refer- 
ence material. Other topics are under con- 
sideration. 

ArtHur E. Bostwick, Director. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 
The fourteenth year opened October 1 with 
an increased enrollment, thirty-seven (six 
men and thirty-one women) compared with 
twenty-nine last year. In addition, fourteen 
are taking the course for teacher-librarians 
which is offered to juniors and seniors in the 
College of Letters and Science, who are pre- 
paring to teach. Nine states are represented 
in the regular school. In addition, the four 
Filipino students are completing the course 
which they began last year. There are also 
one each registered from Canada and Nor- 

way. 

Twenty-three enter with previous library 
experience, six of these have already taken 
short courses in library training. Twenty- 
two have had some college or normal school 
training. Five seniors in the College of Let- 
tes and Sciece are taking the course. 

Two of the men enrolled have been in mil- 
itary service, and chose to receive their voca- 
tional training in library work. Charles R. 
Flack of Edmonton, Canada, had three years’ 
service with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces and is being sent at the expense of 
his government. Charles J. Macko of Chicago 
has seen seven months service with the 
A. E. F. and was assigned to this school by 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

Winifred L. Davis, 1916, who gave the in- 
struction in the Teacher-librarian section dur- 
ing the summer, will take the same work 
with this class during the year. 

Frances M. Hogg, 10916, cataloger in the 
La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library, has secured 
leave of absence to serve as reviser for the 
school during the first semester. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS 


When the University of Texas welcomed 
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its students for the opening of its thirty~ 
seventh year September 29, the first class of 
a new library school began work. Such a 
school has for several years been urged on 
the University authorities by the Texas Li- 
brary Association, whose members felt that 
development of libraries in the state largely 
depended on training its own young people. 
The changes of recent years show that a 
comparatively small proportion of the trained 
librarians who come from outside remain tu 
build up the libraries they are connected with. 
The passing of the new county library law 
argues even more strongly than the now ex- 
isting libraries for locally trained people, to 
organize and administer these new libraries, 
which are sure to play an important part in 
the educational progress of the state. 

The new school is beginning very modestly, 
as is becoming to a new member of the Uni- 
versity family, however cordial its welcome. 
This first year only the technical courses will 
be given, the book courses being held for 
the second year. Junior standing is required 
for registration, and satisfactory completion 
of the first year’s work is required for en- 
trance on the second year’s courses, Credit 
is given for all work toward the B.A. degree. 

At the head of the school is Elva L. Bas- 
com, for five years with the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission and instructor in the book 
selection course in State Library School, who 
teaches the course in classification and will 
give the work in bibliography and book selec- 
tion next year. 

The teacher of cataloging and library- 
economy is Florence E. Dunton, “who was 
on the cataloging staff of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Library for some time after 
her graduation from the Wisconsin Library 
School, and taught in the McGill University 
summer school. The chairman of the school 
is the University librarian, John E. Good- 
win, who has been planning and working for 
its establishment for several years. It is 
conveniently located on the first floor of the 
library building, in the two rooms recently 
left vacant by the removal of the registrar’s 
and dean’s offices to the new education 
building. 

The school has eighteen students, which is 
considered a very fair number for a new 
school requiring junior standing. Not all 
are juniors, however; two are seniors and 
seven are graduates of the University. Ail 
the students are residents of the state with 
the exception of one, who comes from Ken- 


tucky. Ex.va L, Bascom, Principal. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Los Angeles Library School opened 
on October 6 with the largest class in its 
history, 25 regular sturents, and 16 partial 
students. Of the students in the regular 
course 11 are college graduates. The others 
with the exception of two who have had 
considerable library experience have had 
from one to three years of college work. 
One student is taking the course in the Li- 
brary School as her senior year in Occidental 
College, leading to the degree of A.B. 

Additions to the faculty include Faith 
Smith, who will give a new course in work 
with schools, and the usual current library 
topics, Elsie L. Baechtold, who will lecture 
on special libraries, Gladys Perdey, in- 
structor in reference and classification and 
Albert C. Read, instructor in order and ac- 
cession. 

Elective courses will be offered in story- 
telling, school libraries and business libraries 
this year. Miss Haines’ courses in trade 
bibliography and history of books have been 
extended and three of her “oral clinics” will 
be required of all students, with additional 
instruction for those who need practice in 
public speaking. 

The class of 1919 entertained the new stu- 
dents at tea on the first day of school. Mel- 
ville Kennedy, warden of the Y. M. C. A. 
hostel at Calcutta spoke to the school on the 
libraries and educational institutions of India. 
Other special lectures were given during the 
month by Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan, libra- 
rian of the El Paso Public Library, on 
“Pioneer library work along the border,” and 
by Mabel Haines, statistician-librarian of the 
California State Immigration Commission, on 
“The librarian and the social worker.” 
Marion Horton, Principal. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The present class of the State Library 
School is starting work with great promise. 
One of the lines of work which is arousing 
most enthusiasm and interest is the course 
on county library service given by Mrs. May 
Dexter Henshall, school library organizer. 
The course will consist of fifteen lectures 
covering in detail the history and develop- 
ment of county library work thruout the 
United States, with particular emphasis on 
present conditions in California. The law 
will be carefully analyzed, points of admin- 
istration will be discussed and outstanding 
features of the work in the different coun- 
ties of the state will be described. This course 
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will be followed by a course of lectures on 
School Library Service, the plan being to 
give the students a complete view of county 
library work as it is carried on to-day in 
California, 

In addition to the regular schedule of lec- 
tures, several outside speakers have appeared 
before the class during the month. On Octo- 
ber 7, Miss Bessie B. Silverthorn of the Sis- 
kiyou County Free Library, Yreka, gave a 
very interesting account of county library 
work in that county. On October 28, Rev. 
Chas. Pease of Sacramento gave a lecture, 
“The problem of taste.” This was the first 
of a series of lectures along bibliographical 
and literary lines that Mr. Pease will deliver 
during the school year. 

At a recent class meeting the following 
officers were elected: President: Lucile 
Huff; Secretary-Treasurer: Esther Craw- 
ford. 

Mitton J. Fercuson, State Librarian. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

The syllabus of the School of Librarianship 
at University College, London, has been is- 
sued, and work will commence on Wednes- 
day, 1st October, with the following staff: 
Director, Dr. E. A. Baker; Lecturers: Bibli- 
ography, Arundell Esdaile, of the British 
Museum Library; Cataloging and Library 
Routine, W. R. B. Prideaux, of the Reform 
Club Library; Classification, W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, of the Croydon Public Libraries; 
Public Library Law, H. West Fovarque, 
Hon. Solicitor of the Library Association ; Li- 
brary Organization, B. M. Headicar, British 
Library of Political Science; Literary His- 
tory, Dr. R. W. Chambers, of University 
College Library, and Dr. E. A. Baker; Book 
Selection, Dr. Baker; Paleography and 
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Archives, Hilary Jenkinson, of the Public 
Record Office. 

The School was formally opened by the 
Director and Principal Librarian of the Brit- 
ish Museum, Sir F. G. Keenyon, K.C.B., on 
October 15th. 

Lecture courses are given as _ follows: 
Monday, 10 a. m., Classification; 12, Literary 
History. Tuesday, 10 a.m., Latin; 11, Cata- 
loging; 3 p. m., Book Selection; 4, German. 
Wednesday, 9 a. m., Latin; 19, Book Selec- 
tion; 11, French; 3 p.m., Library Organiza- 
tion; 5, Library Routine; 7, Cataloging and 
Indexing; 8.30, Literary History and Book 
Selection. Thursday, 10 a. m., Latin; 2 p. m. 
and 4 p. m., German. Friday, 10 a. m.,, 
French; 12, Literary History; 4 p. m., Bibh- 
ography. The University Libraries, British 
Museum and other Public Libraries will be 
used for practical instruction; and there will 
be eight demonstrations in book-binding dur- 
ing the session. 

Public lectures by the Director, faculty- 
members and others, are given at fort- 
nightly intervals, commencing Monday, 20tu 
October, at 5.30 p. m. These are open to the 
public free. 

The Session consists of three terms, Sep- 
tember 29—December 17, January 13—Marcn 
26, April 27—July 1. The session composi- 
tion fee, covering all subjects and admitting 
to full privileges of one of the University 
College Union Societies, is £12 12s. od. For 
one lecture course the session fee is £1 IIs. 
6d.; for two courses, £2 12s, 6d. . . .—The 
Library World. 

At the opening of the school the Provost 
of the University announced that 68 students 
had already been admitted to the school, and 
that some 30 of these were taking the full 
two years’ curriculum—The Athenaeum. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


ABERNETHY, Clara, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Reference Department of the 
State University of Iowa, to accept the po- 
sition of head of the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the State College of Washington 
Library, Pullman, Wash. 

Apxins, Venice A., New York State Li- 
brary School, ’12-'13, has been appointed li- 
brarian for the law firm, Breed, Abbott & 
Morgan, of New York. 


Auten, Mrs. Philip L., B. L. S.. New York 
State Library School, '11, has been appointed 


head cataloger in the library of Queens Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

Miriam, Simmons 1918, has been 
appointed librarian of the Hood College Li- 
brary, Frederick, Md. 


Baecutotp, Elsie L., B. L. S., 1915, for 
three years librarian in the College of Engin- 
eering Library of the University of Illinois, 
has resigned in order to accept the position 
of librarian in the Science and Industry De- 
partment of the Los Angeles Public Library. 


Baker, Arthur E., librarian of the Bor- 
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ough Library of Taunton, England, author 
of “A Tennyson Dictionary,” “A Concor- 
dance to the . . . Works of Tennyson,” “A 
Shakespeare Dictionary and other works, has 
in preparation a concordance to the poems 
of Arthur Henry Hallam, to be published by 
subscription by Elkin Matthews. 

Bascom, Elva L., has gone to Austin, 
Texas, to take charge of the new School of 
Library Science, which is an authorized 
school of the University of Texas. 

Bates, Anna L., librarian of the Quincy, 
Mass., High School Library, has accepted 
a position in charge of the library of the 
High School at Hartford, Conn., to take the 
place of H. Mary Spangler, resigned. 

BerotzHemmer, D. D., formerly librarian of 
the Chemists’ Club of New York, is one of 
the assistant editors of the “Condensed 
Chemical Dictionary,” issued by the Chemical 
Catalog Company, Inc., of New York. 

Bates, Anna L., librarian of the Quincy, 
Elva L. Bascom in charge of the Book Se- 
lection and Study Club Department of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. 

Byerrecaarp, C. H. A., chief of Readers 
Division of the New York Public Library, 
has completed forty years of service in The 
New York Public Library and on October 
22 he was given a remembrance of his ser- 
vice by members of the Astor Staff now in 
the Library. 

BomGarpNeR, Esther, California State 
1915, has been appointed librarian of the 
Flagstaff (Ariz.) Normal School., 

Bow er, Inez, Simmons, has been appoint- 
ed legislative reference librarian at the 
Maine State Library. 

Bow.es, Verne, New York State Library 
School, '14, has been engaged as librarian for 
Street & Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Brown, Harriet, librarian of Atlanta Uni- 
versity Library, Atlanta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Lake Erie College, 
Rayneville, Ohio. 

Burwe tt, Ethel I. New York State Library 
School, "12-13, resigned the librarianship of 
Goucher College Library to take charge of 
the reference work at the Western Reserve 
Historical Library, Cleveland. 

Cup, Grace A., for three years librarian 
of the Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn., is now 
in charge of the library of the State Normal 
Training School, Willimantic, Conn. 


Cutrer, W. P., formerly librarian of the 
United Engineering Societies’ Library, New 
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York, is one of the assistant editors of the 
“Condensed Chemical Dictionary,” just is- 
sued by the Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 
of New York. 

Cutter, Marian, has resigned her charge 
of the Children’s Department and work with 
schools at the Bridgeport (Conn.) Public 
Library and has opened a children’s book 
store at 2 West 31st St., New York. 

Davis, Mildred E., Pratt 1910, who has 
been children’s librarian for three years, has 
been made head of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Utica Public Library. 

Davis, Winifred L., Wisconsin 1916, is the 
new chief of the Traveling Library De 
partment of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission. 

Drury, Francis K. W., assistant librarian 
of the University of Illinois, joined the staff 
of Brown University, Providence, R. L, in 
September. 

Epwarps, Sarah S., New York State 
Library School, 15-16, has gone to the Uni- 
versity of Texas as librarian of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research and Reference. 

Finney, Florencce G., Pratt 1917, formerly 
of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, has 
been made assistant librarian of the Carnegie 
Library at State College, Pennsylvania. 

Fo.tey, Margaret, for nearly thirty years 
an assistant in the Newark Free Public Li- 
brary, died on October 21, after a few days’ 
illness. 

Gitcurist, Donald B., B. L. S., New York 
State Library School, ‘15, has succeeded 
James A. McMillen as librarian of the Uni- 
versity of R&chester. Mr. Gilchrist served 
overseas with the U. S. Field Artillery and 
as librarian of the American Peace Com- 
mission. 

Goss, Edna L., formerly head cataloger 
in the University of Minnesota Library, has 
been appointed chief of the Catalog Division 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library. 

Hatey, Lucia, Pratt 1912, for several years 
librarian at La Grande, Oregon, has gone 
to the University Library, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, as assistant and teacher of cataloging. 

Hutcuinson, Adria A., Pratt 1917, who 
has been at the Charleston Dispatch Office 
for the past year, has been put in charge of 
the branches of the Davenport (Ia.) Public 
Library. 

Jennincs, Jennie T., formerly chief of the 
Catalog Division of the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed assistant librarian. 
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Kerr, Mary W. Nicholl (Mrs. W. H. 
Kerr), of Emporia, Kansas, who has re- 
turned recently from the A. L. A. Overseas 
War Service in Paris headquarters, has re- 
cently been appointed Dean of Women at 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia. 


Jounstone, Ursula K., Pratt Normal 
Course 1913, has resigned from the office of 
the British Consulate to take the position of 
file executive with Haskins and Sells, public 
accountants, New York city. 

Jossetyn, Lloyd W., has resigned the li- 
brarianship of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Free 
Public Library, to accept the directorship of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library. 


Kinc, James, for the past twenty-five 
years head of the Kansas State Library, 
died on October 12 after a short illness. 

KINGSLAND, Grace E., for the past six 
years with the Vermont Library Commission, 
four as assistant secretary and two as head 
of the Traveling Library Department, has 
been appointed executive secretary of the 
New Hampshire Library Commission. 

Lowe, John Adams, since 1915 agent of 
the Free Public Library Commission of Mas-- 
sachusetts, has been appointed assistant librar- 
ian at the Brooklyn Public Library. Mr. Lowe 
is the author of “Books and Libraries” (Bos- 
ton Book Co. 1916) and of frequent articles 
in various periodicals. He has since 1910 
edited the General Catalog of Graduates of 
Williams College, of which he was librarian 
from 1911 to 1915, and has compiled “Will- 
iamsiana,” a bibliography of the history of 
Williams College. . 

Mac Atister, John Young Walker, last 
year’s president of the Library Association, 
has been knighted in recognition of his pub- 
lic services in war work. Sir John was sub- 
librarian of the Liverpool Library, librarian 
of the Leeds Library, from 1887-08 secretary 
of the Library Association, and is now edi- 
tor and consulting librarian for the Royal 
Society of Medicine. In 188 he founded 
The Library, which, with Alfred W. Pollard 
he still edits. 

McComss, Nelson Wilbor, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 1917-19, has 
been appointed librarian of the Federal Re- 
serve Board Library, Washington, D. C. 

Miram, Carl H., New York State Library 
School, ’07-’08, has resigned as librarian of 
the Birmingham, Ala., Public Library to be- 
come director of the enlarged program of 
the A. L. A. 
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Mitcuett, Sarah Louise, librarian of the 
Ryerson Library at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, has been decorated by the French gov- 
ernment with the Medal of the Officier de 
l'Instruction Publique. 


Newserry, Marie Anna, Library School of 
the New York Public Library, 1911-1913, will 
be in charge of the training class to be con- 
ducted for the Toledo Public Library by the 
City High School, the appointment to date 
from January 1, 1920. 


Roperts, Louise, Carnegie Library School 
of Atlanta, became library extension assistant 
in the Alabama State Department of Ar- 
chives and History in October. 


Ross, Cecil A., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Library of the Business 
School of Harvard University. 

Searcy, Katherine A.. New York State Li- 
brary School, ’07-’08, who has been serving 
as one of the hospital librarians at Fort Sam 
Houston, has been appointed head of the 
Loan Department of the Public Library at 
Gary, Ind. 


SKAarstTepT, Marcus, librarian of the Evan- 
ston (Ill.) Public Library, resigned in Sep- 
tember to accept a position with the R. R. 
Donnelley Company, of Chicago. 

Situ, Ora Ioneene, Drexel '03, formerly 
librarian at the base hospital, Camp Sevier, 
has returned to the Library War Service and 
is assisting in the work at the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 


THompson, Dorothy, head cataloger of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, has accepted 
a similar position at the State College of 
Washington Library, Pullman, Wash. 

Watter, Frank K., has resigned the vice- 
directorship of the New York State Library 
School to take charge of the Information De- 
partment of the General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit. 

Wenn, Jessie, chief of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, has resigned to do work in con- 
nection with rural education in Louisiana. 


Weston, Jessie B., Illinois, 1917, has re- 
signed from the staff of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library and has been elected librarian of 
Coe College, Iowa. 

Wutson, Martha, organizer of school li- 
brary work in Minnesota and author of 
“School Library Management” (H. W. Wil- 
son Co.), is now school librarian in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A short bibliographical sketch of Edwin 
Percy Whipple, critic and librarian, whose 
centenary occurs this year and who for about 
twenty years was superintendent of the 
reading room of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Boston, appears in the October Bulletin of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. The sketch is 
followed by a long list of the works by 
Whipple, which are represented in the Li- 
brary’s collections. 


Under the heading “Books and the News,” 
are presented, from week to week in The 
Review (New York), articles mentioning 
“a few books whicir should be useful to the 
reader who wishes to go a little farther into 
matters of current interest than the news- 
papers and periodicals will take him. At- 
tempt is made to keep the articles pracrical 
by naming only books which ought t» he 
available without much trouble, through pub- 
lisher, book-seller, or public library. These 
articles are merely brief, impartial selected lists 
of books, new and old, which may help make 
the news of the week more intelligible.” 
The articles are written by the Editor of 
Publications of the New York Public Library, 
Edmund L. Pearson. 


The July-August number of the Bulletin 
of the Library Employees Union of Greater 
New York (Editor, A E. Peterson, 463 Cen- 


tral Park West, New York), is devoted 
mainly to a report of the activities of the 
union at the Asbury Park meeting of the 
A. L. A. and especially of the “Union Meet- 
ing at the A. L. A.” The September-Octo- 
ber issue contains some “Facts about woman 
in the Library Service,” showing the num- 
ber of women among the officers of the 
A. L. A., among the chief librarians of the 
largest libraries, in the library war service 
and in the departments of the New York 
Public Library, and an analysis of salaries 
in the New York Public Library and of 
the salary increases proposed by the Library 
in the budget for 1920. 


The Biography Section of the Standard 
Catalog, issued by H. W. Wilson Co. and 
edited by Corinne Bacon, “contains about 
1,000 of the best bibliographies in print.” 
... “About three-fourths of the list consists 


ot individual .biographies entered alphabeti- 
cally under the name of the biographer. Col- 
lective biography is arranged primarily by the 
Decimal classification 920, 922, etc., and lives 
of actors, artists and musicians, which, 
though classified with 700’s, are printed with 
this section. Author, title, date, publisher, 
price and class number are given for each 
book, followed by descriptive and evalua- 
tive notes.” The selection has been made 
with both the small and large library in 
mind, the aim being not to list the ideally 
best book without regard to expense, but 
the best books that the average frequenter 
of the public libraries will actually read or 
study. The price is one dollar for the first 
copy. Additional copies for the same library 
are supplied at ten cents each. 


“Five Hundred Business Books,” com- 
piled by Ethel Cleland, librarian of the Busi- 
ness Branch of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, was published by the A. L. A. Library 
War Service in October, “with the desire to 
be of service to librarians and teachers who 
are concerned directly with the vocational 
education of the discharged soldier.” The 
material is arranged under the main heads: 
Business—General; Commerce; Finance; 
Bookkeeping; Accounting and Auditing; Fac- 
tory Organization and Management; Office 
Practice; Advertising; Salesmanship, Retail 
Trade and Special Lines; and Insurance— 
these being again closely subdivided. “If you 
are not familiar with modern business litera- 
ture,” says John Cotton Dana in the preface, 
“it will pay you well to run thro this 
whole list of the subjects with which the 
five hundred books here listed deal. It will 
suggest to you the tremendous studies that 
have beén made in recent years in the sub- 
division and specialization of those mana- 
gerial activities which guide all our indus- 
trial life. It will go far, also, toward con- 
vincing you that we have passed the day in 
which bookishness was thought to be a 
proper attribute of the student and professor 
only, and a hindrance rather than a help to 
the man of affairs.” 

Libraries requiring extra copies or re- 
prints of any section, may have them, as 
we have already announced, from George B. 
Utley, 78 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
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AMERICANIZATION 
Immigrant education. University of the State 
nob New York Bulletin. March 1, 1919. p. 14-21. 


wPenntinhn, Josiah H. A book about the Eng- 
lish Bible. New York: Macmillan. 6 p. bibl. $2.25 
n 


Cuemistry. See ELectrometatturcy, Merats, Dyes 


Co-OPERATION 
Bibliography on co-operation. Foods and Mar- 
kets. Nov. 1918. . 39- 
The co-operative movement [a short annotated 
list.] Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia. July 1919. p. 14. 


Dyes, Coat TAR 
Barnett, E. de Barry. Coal tar dyes and inter- 
mediates. New York: Van Nostrand. bibl. $3.50 
n. (Industrial chemistry.) 
EartHs, RARE. See 
EpvucaTIon 
U. S. Education Bur. Library Div. List of ref- 
ferences on the junior high school. Washington: 
Govt. Prtg. Off. May 1919. 15 p. O. (Library 
leaflet No. 5) 
Cubberley, Ellwood Patterson. Public Education 
in the U. en dealing with larger problems of 
.. . education in the light of their historical de- 
velopment. Boston. Houghton. bibls. $1.80. 
ELECTROMETALLURGY 
Rideal, Eric K. Industrial electrometallurgy; in- 
eluding electrolytic and electrothermal processes. 
New York: VanNostrand. bibls. O. $3 n. (In- 
dustrial chemistry) 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 
Selected articles on employment management; 
with introd. by Mores loomfield. New York: 
H. Wilson. 9% p. bibl. $1.80 n. (Handbook 
ser.) 
European WAR 
The War and after (recent accessions). Bulle- 
tin of the New York Public Library. July, 1919. 
P. 457-470 
EvuRoPEAN WAR AND CONTRACTS 
Library of Congress. Brief list of references on 
the effect of war on contracts (with special refer- 
ence to the European ro) typew. p. 25 c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. s} 
EXcAvATION 
McDaniel, Allen B. Excavation; machine 
methods and costs. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
bibls. $s. 
MANAGEMENT 
Engineering Magazine Co. Industrial manage- 
ment library: the Newland books “, anization, 
operation and management. 7 p. ast joth 
St., New York). 


Garrpator, Gruserre 
Trevelyan, George M. Garibaldi and the making 
. New York: Longmans. $4.50 n. 23 p. 


Genealogy. Pt. II. References to books in the 
Grosvenor Library and the collection of the Buffalo 
Genealogical Society, and to articles in periodicals 
HovsincG 
A_ list of books relating to in the Pub- 
lic Library of the City of Bosto Boston: The 
Trustees, 1918. 22 p. 
InpustriaL Councits 
Industrial councils. A bibliography. In: U. S. 
Shipping Board. Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Industrial Relations Division. Works committees 
and joint industrial councils. April 1918. p. 248- 
254. 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
Some useful works. In: United States Brewers’ 
Association. Year Book 1918. p. 110-115. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Iraty—Hisrory, See Garisator, Givstpre 
U. S. Labor Dept. Library. Labor and industry: 
a list of periodicals and newspapers in the 3. 
Depertanent of Labor Library. 23 mim. p. 
List of labor papers and journals and other peri- 
odicals featuring labor matters received ... in the 
Department of Labor Library Washington: Govt. 
Prtg. Off. 1919. 20 p. QO Repr. from Monthly 
Labor Review. June, 1919. 
LAND TENANCY 
Library of Congress. List of recent references 
on land tenancy. 6 typew. p. 30 c. (Obtained only 
thru P. A. L. S.) 
MEDICINE—PERIODICALS 
Medical periodicals in Buffalo libraries. Gros- 
vernor Library Bulletin. Buffalo, N. Y.] June 1919. 
Pp. 19-21. 
METALS 
Spencer, James F. The metals of the rare 
earths. New York: Longmans, 21 p. bibl. O. 
$4.50 n. (Monographs on inorganic and physical 
chemistry.) 
Monroe Doctrine 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
Monroe doctrine. ashington: Govt. Prtg. Off. 122 
p O 
MYSTERY PLAYS 
Lyle, Marie C. The original identity of the York 
and Towneley cycles. Minneapolis: Univ. of Min- 
nesota. 5 p. bibl. O. (Studies in language and 
literature, 6.) 
New York City—StTREET RAILWAY FRANCHISES, 
See Srreet RAILWAYS—FRANCHISES. 
Om INDUSTRY 
U. S. Mines Bur. Bibibliography of petroleum 
and allied substances in 1916. Ba letin 165. 
PaTRIOTISM—BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Patriotic bibliographies. The Wilson Bulletin. 
June 1916. 349-350. 


PaTRIOT™™M 
Patriotism and Service. Stories and 
read aloud. Carnegie Library of 


Monthly Bulletin. June 1919. p. 318-320. 
PIGEONS 
Library of Congress. Brief list upon carrier and 
Pp. ts c. (Obtained 
only thru 
PsycHoLocy 
Goddard, Henry H. Psychol of the normal 
= “ees New York: Dodd, Mead. 5 p. bibl 
5. 


Reconstruction. See Evropgan War 
SAND-LIME BRICK INDUSTRY 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
sand-lime brick wy typew. p. 25 c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. 8) 
Scientiric 
St. Paul, Minn. Public Library. Management: 
a selected list of books in the St. Paul P. L. 11 Pp. 
STAGE MACHINERY 
Gamble, William Burt, comp. The development 
of scenic art and stage machinery. Part II. Bul- 
letin of the New Y Public Library. July 1919. 
p. 439-456. (To be continued.) 
STREET RAILWAYS—FRANCHISES 
Carman, Harry James. The oot surface rail- 
way franchises of New York City. New York: 
Longmans. s p. bibl. O $2 special n. (Studies 
in history, economics and public law.) 
TECHNOLOGY 
New York (City) Public Library. New techni- 
cal books: a selected list on industrial arts and en- 
gineering added to the New York Public Library 
n.-March, 1919. v. 4, no. 1. 16 p. v. 4, no. 
2, Apr.-June, 38 p. 
TECHNOLOGY 
Technical books for small and medium sized li- 
braries. Recommended Donald Hendry, Pratt 
Institute Library. The Library Messenger. June, 
1919. Pp. 11-20. 
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Tosacco 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
tobacco J 7 35 (O 
only thru 
Trave. See 
he Earl G. A bibli hy of Vi 
wem, comp. ography irginia. 
Part III. [Covering the Acts and the Journals 
of the General Assembly of the Gee 1619-1776.] 
Bulletin of the Virginia State Library. Jan.-Ap. 
1919. 71 


[November, 1919 


worK—IN INDUSTRY 
Bibliography on industrial welfare. Dallas Swur- 
vey. April, 1919. Vv. 3, DP. 4 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH—GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
Library of Congress. List of references on gov- 
ernment control of wireless typew. p. 
25 c. (Obtained only thru P. ) 
Women—EmpLoyMENT 
Library of Congress. List of references on vo- 
cations for women. 16 typew. p. 90 c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


THE OPEN ROUND TABLE 


MR. PAINE IN “THE SU: 
Editor, Library Journal: 

Mr. Paul M. Paine, in the Librarian’s Cor- 
ner of The Sun for October 19th, announces 
that “nearly all public libraries are guarded 
and guided by good women who have never 
had any extensive contact with the world.” 

I regret that Mr. Paine’s sense of humor 
is so lacking! From the women of the pro- 
fession he will in time learn that they have 
been in contact, not with the world only, 
but also with the universe, just as has Mr. 
Paine himself. 

Beatrice WINsER, Assistant Librarian. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Editor, Library Journal: 

I do not like to make comment on any ef- 
forts that are being made to get library mat- 
ters to the front, but it does seem to me that 
the article that I find in the New Ye@rk Sun 
of November 23d, called, “To the Appren- 
tices,” does not help in putting library ser- 
vice in any strong and substantial light be- 
fore the public. Why should good space in a 
largely circulated paper be taken to tell how 
the apprentices met ‘with a pencil newly 
sharpened to a very fine point and beautiful 
new pages of a notebook open for first im- 
pressions’ of the head librarian’s friendly 
words. 

Here are two columns of good old material 
about the glory of library work, but it seems 
to me that it gives the impression that we 
are still a profession into which gentle souls 
with high school training may delicately tip- 
toe their way, assured of being bravely in- 
spired and civicly useful. That is all right. 
but— Well, do, others in the library field 
think Mr. Paine is hitting it off right? 

W. E. B. 

New York City 


ERRORS IN RECENT BOOKS 
Editor, Library Journal: 

Although it is evident enough that all 
writers of books make mistakes, we are, I 
think, developing a new type of writer with 
the coming in of the half-tone. 


Every autumn book stores and public li- 
braries exhibit an increasing number of pop- 
ular picture books dealing with historical 
subjects. These books are written largely by 
hack writers and almost always by men and 
women who have had no rigorous training 
in historical research. The result is not 
merely careless mistakes in a date or a name, 
but serious errors involving often an entire 
chapter. Would it not be worth while for 
you to consider the desirability of a section 
in the Lirprary JourNAL devoted to a short 
correction of errors of this kind, so that li- 
brarians the count ould add a cau- 
tion in popular books? 

You may remember a book on early New 
England churches, issued two or three years 
ago. One chapter is devoted to a certain 
church which is given the wrong name 
throughout. Another and more recent book 
describes one famous church, but gives it, 
throughout the story, the name of another 
famous church. In two cases which I have 
in mind portraits are given of men who lived 
perhaps about 1750 ,and are labeled as im- 
migrants of the period of 1650. Mistakes 
of this nature are hard to kill, and as much 
as I object to attempted corrections in print- 
ed books, I think a reference to the Lrprary 
JourNnat for each error of this nature might 
be of great value to students. Each li- 
brarian knows his own neighborhood, and 
could no doubt send in corrections from 
year to year. 

Is something of the ‘ind worth trying? 

C. K. Botton, Librarian. 
Boston Public Library. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Dec. 31-Jan. 3. Midwinter meeting of the 
A. L. A. at Chicago, IIl. 


ERRATA 
In the October issue, p. 679, col. 1, line 
38, “Army” should read “Navy”; p. 680, col. 
1, line 32, “Kooster” should read “Wooster”: 
p. 682, col. 1, line 20, “Ward” should read 
“Wead.” 
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Part of stack room of the British Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria, B.C. 
This library is equipped throughout with the Snead Standard Stack. 


Books Must Have Air 


Books breathe! 

Their durability, no less than the health of humans, is depend- 
ent upon proper ventilation and fresh air. 

The dark, dusty, unaired corners of book cases, where small 
insects and bacteria thrive and multiply, are directly responsible 
for the destruction of more books, than fire and water combined. 

In the Snead Standard Book Stack, there are no dust-collecting 


crevices, while the open-work design of end panels and the ‘‘Open- 
Bar’ shelves permit the free circulation of air around each volume. 


This open work construction also permits better lighting in range 
aisles and adds to the cheerfulness and general sanitary condition 
of the stack room. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 


(over) 
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British Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria, B. C. 
Architect, F. M. Rattenburg. Librarian, E. O. S. Scholefield 


For years Snead products have been the preferred equip- 
ment for both large and small libraries. 


Their adaptability to expansion, their unequalled com- 
pactness, and their scientific construction throughout, in- 
sure perfect satisfaction and ultimate economy. 


Long experience in equipping Libraries of all sizes has 
a our experts a fund of valuable information on Li- 

rary construction and arrangement, which is available 
without charge or obligation, to Library officials and 
Architects. 


Our handsome 270 page book, ““Library Planning, Book 
Stacks, and Shelving,” will be sent free wherever it will be 
useful in the promotion of scientific library construction. 
It gives plans and illustrations of more than 75 library 
buildings. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Founded 1849 


92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, 


(over) 
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The 


Borden Cantilever 
Bookstacks 


THE BORDEN BOOKSTACK CO.,'Westport, Connecticu 


We are about to put on the market a two-story stack, 
with seven feet head-room in each story (six feet ten inches 
under the braces), that can be erected under the twelve foot, 
or even eleven foot ceiling so common in the libraries built 
some years ago. 

This makes a strong appeal to many librarians who have 
heretofore considered such an installation an impossibility. 

If a single-story stack, jammed with books, under such a 
ceiling, is your problem, why not write us about it? We 
would be glad to offer our solution. 


Manufactured, Erected, and Guaranteed by 


-Post-AND-MCCorp- 


- INCORPORATED - 


- STEEL- CONSTRUCTION - 


ONE HUNDRED ANDONE- 
- PARK AVENUE - 
Catalogue 


sent upon 
IN Y request. 
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AIDS LEIPZIG 


Germany 


Taubchenweg 721 


Attractive posters telling 


the Croatian, the Italian Library Agent and Export 
or the Pole that the Lib- House. Special American 
rary has books that will Department. Founded 1843, 


help him learn English. 


Large stock of scientific books. 
Export of old and new books, 


Size 14x11 Price 10c. Each periodicals, maps, etc. 

Catalogues free on application. 
Catalogue of principal books 
published in Germany during 


Library Supplies Department 

st hive years 

Democrat Printing Company ast Pric y Mk. 4.50 
Madison, Wisconsin ce 


Correspondence in all the current languages 


H. SOTHERAN & CoO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Menthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (" Sethesan's Prise-Carrent af Literature”) post foec. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
leara hic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Godes: UNICORN ané A. B. C. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ israry acent LEIPZIG, GERMANY 


Recently Issued and Sent on Application : 


A Rough List of Books Published in Germany During the Years 1914-1919, 
Systematically Arranged. A Selection for the needs of Foreign Libraries 


Serials and Library Works, Periodicals, Publications of Learned 
Societies. A Selection of 900 Valuable Second-Hand Works 
From My Stock of about One Million Volumes 


Special features of my firm : Compilation of collections on special topics for libraries to be erected. On 
of print books and serials. Completing of broken sets. Library bindings 


Correspond solicited. Send orders and lists of desiderata for quotations 
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CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 


The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 
Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. 
Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 
Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 
fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RIGHT ON THE SPOT 


There are obvious advantages in being located as we are right in the 
center of the book center of the country. For one thing, those items 
ordered which we may not have in stock, can be easily and quickly 
“picked up.” 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At 26th Street 


FORTIETH YEAR, SEPIEMBER, 1919 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION?” 5s Number 


The oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States. 
SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 
“Enclosed find check for renewal of Education the 39th remittance without a hig—teinn one of Bick- 
nell’s charter members in 1879."—Homer H. Seerley President lowo State Teachers’ College. 
“Education is gee everywhere.”—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
7 = no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it.”"—E. A. Castle, Philomath, 


“A Magazine which we much enjoy.”—Sister Mary Evangela, St.. Xavier's Convent, Chicago, Ill. 

“As | —— to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.”—M T. Pritchard, Master Everett Sch., 
oston. 

“Of ay * wpes to all who are trying ta formulate an educational theory.”—Pres. Founce, Brown 
niv 


Low clubbing rates if you send us your other periodical subscription 


Publishers of E ATION, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send EDUCATION for one year to following address: 

I imclose $3.00 (or) 

I will pay $3.00 within 90 days. (Name) 
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F. C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY  4-4-STECHERT, S«.@ T 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: ‘‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.”’ 
MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


When writing BE SURE to address: 


F, C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


Branches :—LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRI 


st * est 45th 
24 Bedieré St., Just west of 6th Ave 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


ALBERT BONWIER PUBLISHING HOUSE | | write to us. Do you need assistants for 
561 Third Avenue let us aid you. This service free. 
NEW YORK CITY AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Scandinavian Books Windsor Heights, Windsor, Coan. 
LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 
LISTS FREE 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- OOKS.—All out-of-print books 


no matter on what subject. wees us. 


tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver | We can get you any book ever published 
St., New York. Shipments of | Please state wants. When in England call 


and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
Books, Works of Art, and general GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 


merchandise, both import and | Street, Birmingham, England. 
export, given careful attention. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE Art Museums and Public peertee 
maintains a Wee for’, equipped Library ATTENTION! 

Department. Write for our special Bargain We will buy all the duplicates of art books 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We and pictures from any part of the country. 
carry the largest stock in New York of Many Art Museums and Public Libraries have 
Second Hand Books and Publisher's Re- y de of th dupli 
mainders. New Catalogues just issued. sold us thousands of their duplicates. 
WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 
BOOK York, ¥.¥. Willams Building Boston, Masa. 
82-84 Fou 
In connection with our well established School Book business many second-hand and sew beoks 
of interest to Libraries come into our possession. Visitors could spen profitable hour looking over 
our stock and bargain tables. Send us your lists_of books wanted. Our aot of books for supplementary 


work is especially large. Send for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at Little Cost. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West tsth St.. NEW YORK CITY 


; 
London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
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LIBRAIRIE FERNAND NATHAN 
16 rue des Fosses - St. Jacques - Paris Ve 


Recently Pablished War Collection 
A. M. COLLE 


Painter and Engraver 


HUIT ASPECTS 
-DE LA- 


CATHEDRALE DE REIMS 


ET DE SAINT REMY DE REIMS 


Eight views of the most beautiful 
Churches of Reims -- 
savagely damaged by the “Huns” 


Outside and Inside views taken at the most 
pathetic moments 


The collection of 8 lithographs in a port- 
7 frs. 


The same collection, each proof 32% x 46, 
with a coloured paper frame, the complete col- 


Powerfully drawn, coloured in a sober and 
moving way, by a man who saw it, these 
lithographs are a striking documert and a 
masterpiece of art. Every man curious about 
gs documents, and fine ones, will have 

r. Colle’s drawings in his war collection. 


The STOKES ideal 
for children’s books 


Be sure about the books you 
recommend for children. 
Stokes’ imprint ona child’s book 
is a guarantee of sterling quality. 
It means that the book—text, 
illustrations and binding—meas- 
ures up to the Stokes Ideal, a very 
definite and exacting standard. 


Why not give the child the 
benefit of an Ideal arrived at 
through years of experience? 


We have prepared a booklet, 
32 pages, illustrated, carefully de- 
scribing our new books for chil- 
dren. Send for a copy, men- 
tioning this advertisement. 
You'll find it a safe list to 
order by. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 


BUREAU OF APPLIED ECONOMICS, Inc. 


WASHINGTON 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Wages in Various Industries, 1914-1919. 
A summary of wage movements during the war 
56 pages, $1.00 net. 
in Cost of Living, 1914-1919. 
A summary of existing data. 55 pages, $1.00 net. 
Standards of Living. 
A compilation of Budgetary Studies. 
49 pages, $1.00 net. 

These three bulletins constitute convenient com- 
pilations of existing authoritative material on the 
subjects with which they deal. 

BURRBAU OF APPLIED ECONOMICS, INC. 

oz: Fifteenth Street N. W. 
Washington, 4 


BACK COPIES 


Chemical, Medical, Zoological and 
other Scientific Periodicals, Domestic 
er Foreign, Bought and Sold. Com- 
plete sets, volumes or copies. 


B. LOGIN & SON 
152 East 23d Street - New York 


TO BE SOLD 


one of the largest and best selected 
stocks on the European continent of 
scientific literature (Natural History). 


The owner—member of the allied na- 
tions—does not wish to continue his 
secondhand business but will be ready 
—if purchaser desires—to act for him 
and other libraries in future as pur- 
chasing agent. As he is acknowledged 
as by far the best connoisseur in 
Natural History literature and has ex- 
cellent relations with all savants and 
booksellers of Europe, thousands of 
dollars may be saved yearly by this 
method. Apply to Scientific Library 
Journal. 
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THE CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Offers the following courses in Libra- 
rianship: 

1. General Library Work 

2. Library Work with Children 

3. School Library Work 


A limited number of graduates of 
accredited library schools will be ac- 
cepted for entrance on February 16, 
1920, to courses 2 and 3. Four months’ 
intensive work will be offered. A cer- 
tificate will be issued upon the satis- 
factory completion of the course. 


For further information address 
The Principal, 
Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMPENSATIONS 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


By 
A. R. HASSE 


GRATIS ON REQUEST 
TUCKAHOE NEW YORK 


| 


FALL AND WINTER 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 1919-20 


IVERSIDE LIBRARY 
SERVICE SCHOOL 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Long course, eleven months begin- 


ning October 6, 1919. 
Winter school, fourteen weeks, be- 
ginning January 12, 1920. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
READY IN SEPTEMBER 


[November, 1919 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


OUR course in commercial filing 
is of invaluable assistance to a 
librarian. 

Instruction in day, evening, or 
correspondence courses affords a 
librarian an opportunity for instruc- 
tion without interfering with her 
duties. 

Catalogue upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 

1170 Broadway 23 New York 

Cor. 2th St. Formerly of Singer Bidg. 

SCHOOL 
: OF FILING 3: 

910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building Boston, Mass. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF FILING 
116 So, Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Index to Advertisers 


BINDERS AND BINDERIES: 


Chivers Book Binding Co. 

Gaylord Bros. 

— (Wm. G.) & Co. ..... Inside front cover 
ational Library Binding Co. 

Rademackers (W. H.) & Son 

Ruzicka 

Wagenvoord & Co. 


BOOKSELLERS: 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop 
Barnes & Noble 
Bonnier (Albert) Pub. 
Booksellers who issue 
Clarke (A. H.) Co. 
Harrasowitz, Otto 
Koehiers, hk. 
Login (B.) 
McClurg (A. 
Maestro Co., 
Merriam (G. & C. 
Moffat, Yard & Co, 
Putnam's (G. P.) 
Quaritch Bernard 
Schulte’s Bookstore 
Scribner’s (Charles) Sons 
S.E.D.E.F. 
Sotheran (HL) & Co. 
Stechert (F. C.) & Co., Inc. 
Wilhams Bookstores, Inc. 


BOOK STACK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT: 


Borden Book Stack 
Library Bureau 3 


BROKERS (CUSTOM HOUSE): 
Tice & Lynch 


INKS: 
Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co. 


LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY: 
American Librarians’ Agency 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES: 


Classified Directory of 
Democrat Printing Co. 


PUBLISHERS: 
A. L. A. Pub. Board 


Economics, Bureau of 
Education 

Hasse, Miss A. R. 
Stokes (F. A.) Co. 
Societe D’Exportation 


SCHOOLS: 
Carnegie Library School 
New York School of Filing 
Riverside Library School 
TYPEWRITERS: 
Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Employment Department_ 


Central Branch Y. W. C. A 


610 Lexington Ave. 


Tele. Plaza 10,100 
Hours: 9:15 to 12.30 (except holidays) 
Tuesdays, 6:30 to 9 P.M. 


This bureau has a special department (under the 
care of a member of the N. Y. Special Libraries 
Ass’n) for the placement of librarians. Orders 
throughout the U. S. given careful consideration. 
At the present time no fees are charged. 


Library Cards 
Written Flat 


(Without bending) 
and with automatically even type impres- 
sion--a cultivated key touch unnecessary 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 


**Many Typewriters in One’’ 


Condense writing as low as 25% of 
space usually occupied, and instantly 
change to regular spacing 

A New Model—to condense—the first 
time ever accomplished in writing 
machine construction. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements 


of types and languages 


Two sets of type always in the machine 


“JUST TURN THE KNOB” 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This-- 


Beribt - brivate tettera. 


letters. 


Vertt cot 
i lium Roman Ser eral 
giaelic é 
SPECtAL COTHIC = CLEAN CUT 
Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - serzons, lectures. 
Print-type - new, attractive 


Type versatility and other features 
make the Multiplex Hammond unex- 
celled for loose-leaf work, form writing 

- or correspondence. 


No light or heavy 
ty pe impressions, 
because of the 
automatically con- 
trolled type stroke. 


Also--a Portable Model 
Condensed Aluminum 
Only about 1 Pounds. Full Capacity. 


Inquire at once about special library 
proposition 
For pamphlet describing the exclusive feat- 
ures of the Multiplex, write your name, ad- 
dress and occupation on the margin of this 
page, and mail to— 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
602 East 69th St., New York City 
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CLASSIFIED 


DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value te Libraries. 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


wet The, Bo Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., 


Aldine Book Co., 436 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Arthur H. Ce., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
ar, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
phy, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 12 E. agth St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


Vey, John Joseph, Arch St., Philadelphi 


Rosenbach Co., 1 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
English Literature Mss., 
ng. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 
cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Li 
Agents, 2 W. 45th h St. New York City; 2% 
ford St., Strand: London. 
Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


State ee Book Shop, 2a: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 


Schulte, Theo. E., 82-8 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
General Literature, Americana, Theology. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 15: W. asth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, 
New Books, 


John, Philadelphia and New York. 
Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and I 
of Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and Se, 
New York. 


Stomert, F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32nd St., New 
ork 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


Andersen, John R., 3: W. St., New York. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 1so W. 34th St., New York City. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Caspar, C. N., 43: E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Conese, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 
0. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Boox« Co., Riverdale, Md. (suburb of 
Washington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti- 
Socialist Books sent to Libraries and Editors on 
approval. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. 


Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, 


iladelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. a7th St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS 


P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West St, 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


REMAINDERS 


Booksellers, Publishers & 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., 
Ave.; Whole- 


Stationers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash 
sale, 390, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 


Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New a Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 


York. American and English Remainders. 
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A Classified Directory of 


(Continued) Library Supplies 
ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 
Foreign Gayleré Bres., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BNOLISH 


Bumpus, J. & E., L Oxford St., London, 
"Scares, Fine tnd, General” 


London, W. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Ill. 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry HN. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


St., 


Feyle, W. & G Chari Rd., Londen. 
Second-hand ‘tad New “Erery Subject. 22 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


Researches 


istories, 


& Sons, L Cambridge, England. 


& Sons, 27a Farri St., Lon- 


» second and remain- 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Keystone Binder, 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Ce., Springfield, Masa. 


H. R, Huntting Co, Springfield, Mass, 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPBCIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


in Rare Books, Serene 
Autographs. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


N 


w. Smith & Sons 


Ex-Library and Second hand Boo ks, 186 Strand, 


Setheran, Henry & Co., 
England Agen 


London, W. C. 


140 Stra 
Amerie stitutions. 


FRENCH 


Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Roe de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


AMOLLAND 


» Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
olland. 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


MBXICAN 


Blake, W. 


W., Mexico Mexico. All books 
printed in 


exico or about Mexico. 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


INDEX CARDS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, | Boston, Ne New York and Chicago. 
INKS, MUCILAGB, PASTE, Cl CLIPS, 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND PIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, Sen 
Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol- 
umes and back numbers. 


H. W. Wilson Co.. New York City. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, BTC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


SCOTCH 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


STERBOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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ARY 


ASSOCIATION 


New and Forthcoming Publications 


Viewpoints in Travel by Josephine, Adams Rathbone, Vice-Director Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn. 
A list. which aims to present a selection of those books usually classed with 
travel that are interesting, for other than merely geographical reasons. 
Cover design by A. L. Guptill. 
82 pages. so cents 


Loan Work, by Cari P. P. Vitz, Cleveland Public Library. 
(Revised edition of his chapter (21) of the A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy.) 


go pages. 10 cents. 
Popularizing Music through the Library, by Arthur E. Bostwick. St. Louis Public 
Library. 
Reprinted from Music Teachers National Association, Proceedings, 1918. 
12 pages. to cents. 


Standard Library Organization and Equipment for Secondary Schools of Different 
Sises—Report of the Committee on Library Organization and Equipment, by C. C. 
Certain, Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 

A very important pubjication for all concerned with high school libraries. 


go pages. 25 cents. 


Periodicals for the Small Library, by Frank K. Walter, New York State Library School. 
Third edition, revised to Feb. 1, 19109. 
47 pages. 15 cents. 


IN PREPARATION 


Revised editions of chapters of the A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy. 
Chap. 12. Library Administration, by Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public 


Chap. 22. Reference Department, by Ernest C. Richardson, Princeton Univer- 


sity Library. 
Price, 10 cents each. . 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING BOARD 
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